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THE POISON OF ASPS: 
A NOVELETTE. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS CHURCH). 





“The poison of asps is under their lips.” 


** A lie that is all a lie may be met with and fought outright, 
Bat a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.’ 
TENNYSON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tae next day was Sunday, and it was some consolation to Euge- 
genia, on descending to the breakfast-room, to find thé letter which 
she had begged her husband to write awaiting her. She had so much 
dreaded his not attending punctually to her directions, and her being 
obliged in consequence to tell more falsehoods, in order to hide his 
defalcation, that it was a positive relief to see the envelope lying on 
her plate. Her pale face flushed with pleasure as she caught sight of 
it, and she broke the seal with an eagerness which made it really ap- 
pear as though she had received her expected letter from Calcutta. 

“ No need to ask if that is news from India, Eugenia!”’ exclaimed 
Marion. “One can read it in your face.” 

“Oh! is the mail in?” said Mrs, Lennox, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment, as she raised her eyes from the perusal of her own correspond- 
ence. “I quite expected a letter from one of my friends this time.” 

“And what does Willoughby say, my dear?” interposed Mrs. 
Beale, before Eugenia had perused the first page of her epistle. “Is 
he quite well? ” 

“ Quite well, thank you.” 

“ Does he write from Calcutta ?” 

“ Does he say any thing about coming home himself? ” 

“ Doesn’t he miss the children terribly ?” 

The questions poured in confusedly upon her, but she gathered 
time to collect her senses sufficiently to answer with apparent calm- 
ness: 

“ He writes from where I left him. He seems anxious and wor- 
ried, but he does not say any thing about joining me at present.” 

“Why, what can he have to worry him?” demanded Mrs. Len- 
nox. “ He is not given to speculation—is he ?—or any thing of that 
sort?” 

“Oh, not at all! But he might feel just a little depressed, you 
know, about—” 

“ About his separation from her, of course,” interrupted Mrs. El- 
liot, confidently; “ what good husband would not? And I am sadly 
afraid Eugenia will not recover her looks while there are so many 
miles of sea between them. Now, tell the truth, darling! Don’t you 
very often long that you were a fish or a bird, or any thing that could 
swim under the water, or sail over it, and transport you back to Cal- 
cutta for a few hours? I know you do, so there’s no use in denying 
it.” 


have exposed the deception had she done so. 

“I do wish it, often—very often,” she whispered, as she riveted 
her eyes again upon her husband’s letter, and read it to the end. 

“Give me your Indian stamps,” pleaded Marion, as Mrs. Archer 
thrust the envelope in her pocket. “TI am collecting them for Amy.” 

“There are none; the letter was forwarded by McAlbert & Wig- 
son, my husband’s agents,” stammered Eugenia, as she quickly placed 
her hand upon the depository of her missive. 

“ But there must be some on Henry’s envelope,” remonstrated her 
sister; “ how else did it come ?” 

‘I do not know—I suppose with others; but I am sure there are 
no stamps on it,” she replied, yet so confusedly that her manner was 
evident to all. 

“ Strange, but true!” said Mrs. Lennox, with a disagreeable laugh ; 
“perhaps Henry is getting such a big man that Government has given 
him @ermission to frank his letters, like the members of Parliament 
in ,@ays gone by, ot perhaps he forwards them, Eugenia, through a 
friend! Which is most likely?” 

“ The latter—if his agents can be called his friends,” replied Mrs. 
Archer, coldly. “Have I not already said so?” Upon which Mrs. 
Lennox retired from the discussion with an expressive shrug of her 
shoulders, and no more was said that morning on the subject of the 
Indian letter. 





But she did not attempt to deny it, and her glowing face would | 





The following day was that fixed for the departure of Antoinette 
from Ash Grove, and Eugenia could not but hail the event with the 
keenest relief. She never felt safe with Mrs. Lennox; notwithstand- 
ing her plausible tongue and professions of attachment, Mrs. Archer 
knew that her eyes were always watching, her ears constantly on the 
alert, and that, unless she were exceedingly guarded—more so than it 
was in her nature to be—her secret was liable at any moment to be. 
come the property of her elder sister. To Marion—except for her 
husband’s prohibition, and her great fears of a danger which was the 
more terrible because it was undefined—Eugenia would gladly have 
told all her griefs ; but there was something in the sneering, heartless 
nature of Mrs. Lennox (a nature which laughed at all piety as pre- 
tence, and disbelieved in the purity of any one’s intentions) which 
would at any time have forbidden her reposing confidence in her, and 
at the present made her an object of aversion and positive dread. It 
was a pleasure to exchange her fashionable presence for that of the 
simple and light-hearted Amy Elliot, and, instead of the mocking 
titter and suspicious glances of Antoinette, to meet the frank regard 
and hear the genial laugh of Marion’s step-daughter. And it had 
not been without design that the return of the younger lady had been 
delayed until the hour for the departure for the elder had been agreed 
upon. Mrs. Elliot, as has been shown, had a virtuous horror of the 
ways and manners of her half-sister ; she considered Mrs. Lennox to 
be about one of the most dangerous women ever let loose upon so- 
ciety, and thought her general conversation as unfit for the ears of 
young girls as her sentiments were for their adoption. And she looked 
upon Amy as a most precious charge left by her beloved husband— 
something which she was to guard and watch over, and present to him 
(on their reunion) as pure as when he left it to her care; and, there- 
fore, she generally contrived to send her out of the way directly there 
was any mention of Mrs. Lennox paying a visit to her mother, which, 
as Amy was a favorite neither with Mrs, Beale nor her elder daughter, 
was a fact seldom even commented upon. She had been, on this oc- 
casion, to pay a fortnight’s visit to some of her father’s relations; 
and it was good to see the delight with which, on her return, she ran 
into her step-mother’s arms, and hugged and kissed her as if she had 
been away a year. 

“ My own mother! my own dear mamma! I am so glad—so happy 
—to come back to you again! How have you managed to live without 
me, mamma? Wasn’t it very dull and very stupid? Oh, I’m sure it 
was; and I have missed you every day of the week.” 

Eugenia, happy in the knowledge that her sister had such a con- 
solation as this to help her through her widowed life, stood by and 
watched the meeting, and almost forgot her own troubles in the con- 
templation of their mutual pleasure. But the next moment Marion 
had turned toward her, holding Amy by the hand. 

“ Eugenia, darling! this is my Amy—this is my dear girl, whom 
you must love almost as well as I do.—You saucy puss! do you think 
I have had any time to miss you and your nonsense, when I have had 
my own dear sister to welcome and look after?” 

“Oh, I forgot!” cried Amy, blushing, and then Eugenia told her 
(what all three knew was true), that sbe had little cause to be jealous, 
for it was no secret who came, first in Mrs. Elliot’s heart. And 
Marion whispered, almost apologetically, “ For her dear father’s sake ;” 
and the girl turned round, and saw the tears which had sprung to the 
dark eyes of her step-mother, and flew into her arms once more. She 
had a sweet face, this Amy Elliot; not strictly pretty, but very fair 
and frank-looking, and quite justifying all the praises which Marion 
had sung behind her hack. And she was quick and clever also; and, 
without usurping the conversation, managed to keep them all alive 
that evening with her light, girlish chatter, so that a sunbeam seemed 
to have come into the house with her. 

“ What a sad thing this is about the Sultana, mamma!” she re- 
marked, as she sat on a stool by Marion’s knee, playing with the hands 
so fondly laid about her. 

“To what do you allude, my love?” was the reply. 

“ Haven’t you heard? Why, what a stupid old place this Fair- 
mead is! The Farrers have been talking, of nothing else since the 
telegram came ; but then they expected to receive a photograph of 
Fred by this mail—so, of course, they were disappointed.” 

“T am still quite in the dark, Amy, and have no idea why Fred 
Farrer’s photograph did not arrive.” , 

“ Why, mamma, the poor Sultana, the steamer which carried the 
mails from Calcutta to Suez, has been wrecked off Galle, and a lot of 
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people lost. The telegram said that part of the mail-boxes were 
saved, so the Farrers think they may get their letter after all; but it 
is very doubtful, and Mrs. Farrer says that Fred is so tiresome, she is 
sure he will never have his carte taken a second time.” 

“ But, Amy,” said Mrs. Elliot, with surprise, “you cannot mean 
the last mail—the one that was expected on Saturday ?” 

“ Indeed, I do, mamma; the telegram arrived several days before. 
Oh, yes! I mean the last mail; for the Saturday before that Mrs. 
Farrer received a parcel of such beautiful Calcutta work, and she has 
given me some to trim my petticoat-bodies with, and—” 

“Stop, stop, my dear!” interposed Mrs. Elliot, “and let me try to 
understand what you are saying. The steamer which should have 
brought the last mail has been wrecked. Why, your aunt Eugenia 
had a letter on Sunday by that very mail. How could that be?” 

“Tt couldn’t be!” was the decided reply. “I am sure, mamma, 
that I have made no mistake; besides, the telegram was in the news- 
paper which I read on the journey down here. Let me fetch it!” 
and, without waiting for assent, Amy ran up-stairs. 

There was an awkward silence after her departure. Eugenia, white 
and red by turns, and hating herself for being so weak as to change 
color, sat by the fire, holding up a book to screen her countenance, 
while Marion leaned back in her chair and covered her face with her 
hand. Mrs. Beale, occupied with writing letters at a side-table, had 
not even noticed the little discussion. 

“ Here it is, mamma!” exclaimed Amy, returning with a sheet of 
the Zimes, which she spread open beneath the lamp-light. “‘ Reuter’s 
Telegram—We regret to announce that news has been received of 
the entire wreck of the P. and O. steamship Sultana, on her passage 
from Calcutta to Galle, with the mails of the 15th of October. Thir- 
teen lives were lost, and part of the mail-bags. The remainder of the 
passengers and crew put into Galle. The rescued mail-bags will be 
sent on by the next steamer.’ So you see, mamma,” she continued, 
“there is still a chance of Mrs. Farrer getting Fred’s photograph, 
though it is really a shame to think of a trifle like that, in the face 
of such terrible news. I wonder when the names of the lost will 
arrive? How I pity the poor people who expected their friends by 
this mail! How anxious they will be till they get further particu- 
lars!” 

But Amy’s remark fell, for once, upon deaf ears. Mrs. Elliot was 
thinking, not of death and the natural sorrow it occasions, but of 
that worse grief which comes from finding those whom we love best 
are not so worthy as we believed them to be; for in Mrs. Elliot’s 
eyes a falsehood was dishonor, and the man or woman who deliber- 
ately practised deceit, as dangerous a criminal as this world could 
produce ; and she would rather have seen Amy in her coffin than live 
to become tainted with such a vice. And over her mind was rushing, 
as in a whirlwind, the remembrance of the morning on which Eugenia 
had received that letter—of her evasive answers—her unwillingness 
to discuss its contents, and her refusal to produce the envelope. And 
with it she recalled that former occasion on which Mrs. Lennox had 
brought such confusion into her sister’s face by alluding to the Indian 
correspondence, and she had half-thought herself that the latter had 
prevaricated on the subject of inquiring for her letters at McAlbert 
& Wigson’s. She could hardly bring herself to believe that Eugenia 
had really stooped to tell a falsehood, nor what occasion there could 
be for it; and yet how was the fact to be otherwise accounted for ? 
As Marion thought of it, she grew more and more perplexed. Mean- 
while Eugenia, half-hidden by the volume which she held, was won- 
dering what she could say to exculpate herself. The “ tangled web” 
we weave on practising deception was closing about her more inex- 
tricably every day; she was beginning to discover, to her cost, that it 

requires ten lies to make good one; and, to a nature so open and so 
true as hers, the thought was agony. Had she followed the natural 
bent of her inclination, she would have fallen at Marion’s feet, then 
and there, and, disclosing her whole history, implored her to forgive 
the weakness of which she had been guilty. But that was impos- 
sible ; the secret was not her own; she must struggle onward, keep- 
ing it at all costs, and hoping that time would clear her conduct in the 
eyes of those who loved her. She longed that Marion would speak 
to her, were it only to express her surprise at the revelation she had 
heard, or to ask some explanation of it; but Mrs. Elliot said nothing, 
but ss. ith her head upon her hand, silently gazing in the fire; and 


Eugenia knew, from that circumstance alone, how strongly she sus- 
pected her. 





“Now, mamma,” exclaimed Amy, presently, “don’t you go to 
sleep the very first evening I come home—I’ve got so much to say to 
you. First, about Aunt Eugenia’s letter—isn’t it very funny ?—be- 
cause it couldn’t have come by this mail, you see, and yet it arrived 
on the right day.” 

“Oh, never mind the letter, my dear; it’s no concern of ours” 
(with a deep sigh). “Tell me how you amused yourself at the Far- 
rers.’” 

“But I think it is our concern, mamma. Why shouldn’t Aunt 
Eugenia get her letters at the proper time? It’s that stupid old Mrs. 
Hodson, at Fairmead, depend upon it; she ought to be well scolded 
for it. What was the date of your letter, Aunt Eugenia?” 

“T do not know, Amy—I have forgotten,” replied Mrs. Archer, 
sadly. 

“ You told it me, Eugenia ; I have not forgotten,” said Mrs. Elliot, 
almost sternly. And then as Amy, full of surprise, looked up into 
her face, she added, hurriedly, “‘ Now, my darling, you must go and 
sing or get some work to do; I cannot afford to waste all the evening 
playing with you upon the hearth-rug;” and, rising, shook herself 
free of the girl, and passed to the other side of the room. 

“What a despot!” laughed Amy, looking after her; “and the first 
evening of my return, too. Mamma, you are very disagreeable ; and, 
if you won’t ‘cosset’ me any longer, I shall beat a retreat to*bed.” 
And in a few minutes she was gone. 

Then Eugenia really thought her sister would have spoken to her, 
for Mrs. Beale’s pen was still scratching away at the side-table, and, 
comparatively speaking, they were alone. She even left her seat by 
the fire and drew nearer to Mrs. Elliot’s side, and made a few re- 
marks upon the needlework on which she was engaged; but the an- 
swers came in monosyllables, and she felt that a barrier was being 
erected between them. She tried the subject of Amy, praising her 
appearance and cordial manner ; but here, though Marion’s mouth did 
open to respond, it was only to confirm what her previous silence had 
foretold. 

“Yes; Amy is all that you believe her to be; affectionate, lively, 
and open as the day. Thank God for it! If I thought it possible 
she could be otherwise, it would break my heart. I tell you, Eugenia” 
(she continued, with unwonted energy, considering who it was to 
whom she addressed herself), “that I would rather see that child 
stretched dead before me than grow up to practise such deceit as a 
certain person not distantly connected with ourselves is capable of 
doing, and that I would separate myself from association with all that 
I hold dearest, sooner than subject her to the contamination of such 
an example.” 

“Oh, I suppose so—I suppose so,” said the other, in a low, uncer- 
tain voice, as she played with the border of the table-cloth. 

“ Tt is the truth,” replied her sister, firmly ; “and I trust that Iam 
not capable of speaking any thing else. In my opinion, a person who 
can tell a falsehood, would commit any crime; and I am sure there 
are many criminals who would not stoop to so mean an act, which 
nothing can excuse. Now, I am going up to Amy, and shall probably 
be detained some time, so I will wish you ‘ good-night’ at once;” and, 
imprinting the most formal kiss upon her sister’s cheek that she had 
yet bestowed there, Mrs. Elliot left the room. 

Eugenia was wretched; she saw plainly what had caused the cool- 
ness between Marion and herself; but she dared neither to ask for 
nor to give an explanation, and retired to her own bed, fecling this 
new trouble to be only a fresh phase of the misery entailed upon her 
by the misconduct of her husband; and doubtful to what crisis it 
might not be the stepping-stone. Morning did not seem to have im- 
proved the matter. Marion still maintained her unusual reserve, and 
made such a point of keeping Amy by her own side that the caution 
was very observable to the woman for whom it was enforced. Eu- 
genia had anticipated the return of Amy Elliot to Ash Grove; she 
had looked forward to seeing her take pleasure in the gambols of her 
little ones, and the company of herself; but now she felt too proud 
to make any advances toward Marion’s step-daughter ; and Amy wes 
too bashful to thrust herself forward without encouragement. She 
thought her mamma’s sister (of whom she had but a childish mem- 
ory) a very sad-looking person and rather a stupid one, and readily 
believed her step-mother’s statement that Mrs. Archer was in ill- 
health, and not disposed for the company of very young or very cheer- 
ful people—and so she kept chiefly by Marion’s side, and all their 
jokes and laughter were for each other; and poor Eugenia, who had 
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lost her sister’s sympathy, and gained nothing in exchange for it, felt 
more unhappy and alone than she had done before, and, shrinking 
within herself, found her best solace in the society of Tiny and 
Mopsy, who, under the cheerful discipline of Susan Williams, were 
growing to be more like other children, and better able to understand 
the meaning of a good game of play. And, meanwhile, the autumn 
season crept on until it lost itself in winter, and Christmas, the time 
of red berries and shining leaves—of crisp white snow and black 
frost—the time of mirth and feasting and good-will toward men, began 
to be talked of as an event close at hand. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





HORTENSE MAZARIN. 


i iw the unrivalled picture of the proud and fascinating female figures 

of the seventeenth century, the nieces of Mazarin form the group 
that especially attracts our attention. These charming heads present 
themselves to our regard like a bouquet of different varieties of the 
rose—each differing from the others, and each an incomparably beau- 
tiful specimen of i¢s8 type. 

At first we have the lovely and virtuous Laura Mancini, Duchess 
de Mercour, with the features and expression of a Raphael Madonna, 
who died in the bloom of youth; then the blonde Anna Maria Marti- 
nozzi, Duchess de Conti, who on her wedding-day in Compidgne wore 
a black velvet dress literally covered with diamonds; then Laura 
Martinozzi, reigning Duchess of Modena, a Roman beauty; then the 
gifted, fiery-eyed Olympia Mancini, Duchess de Soissons—mother of 
the celebrated Prince Eugsne—whose life resembled a wild romance ; 
then the noble and gentle Maria Mancini, Connétable of Colonna, the 
playmate and first love of the young king; and, above all, the fasci- 
nating Hortense de la Meilleraye, Duchess de Mazarin. All of them 
had a stormy life, but not one of them all attracted so much attention 
in the various social circles of the day, by her cleverness and beauty, 
not one was so féted, celebrated in song, and so loved, as Hortense. 

“ Monsieur,” the brother of his majesty, the youthful king, Louis 

XIV., gave a brilliant ball at the Palais Royal, to which all the aris- 
tocracy of Paris were invited. The festivities began with the repre- 
sentation of the ballet “Thetis and Peleus,” in which the king him- 
self, who was passionately fond of the art of dancing, took one of the 
principal parts. Together with him appeared, as goddess, a young 
girl of twelve years, of such dazzling beauty that she created the 
greatest sensation in the aristocratic assemblage. The young Thetis 
of the evening, with her lustrous eyes, at once full of passion and 
gentleness, appeared to her enraptured audience to possess all the 
charming grace of Hebe and the roguish archness of Cupid. There 
was no end to the applause, no end to the praise and caresses she re- 
ceived—her future, it was predicted, would be brilliant beyond com- 
parison. 
’ This marvellous child was Hortense Mancini, niece to Mazarin. 
And why should Fortune not have smiled on her? A woman’s great- 
est riches were hers, beauty and grace, and then the most powerful 
man in the state was her uncle and protector. Seldom, surely, has 
any woman begun her earthly pilgrimage under sunnier skies than did 
Hortense Mancini : 


“Ses yeux avec des traits d’ébéne 
Font souvent blessure inhumaine, 
Les traits bruns avec art tirés 
Font grand mal s‘ils ne sont parés !"’ 





Even then thus sang Scarron of her. 

She had, just on the occasion of her sister Olympia’s marriage, left 
the convent, and had prevailed on her uncle to allow her to become a 
member of his household. The proud Marquise de Senécé, of the 
house of La Rochefoucauld, who had been the governess of Louis XIV., 
was selected as the governess and duenna of the beautiful and _bril- 
liant Hortense. She, however, was not destined to discharge the du- 
ties of this (at times it must be confessed) very troublesome office for 
a great Iength of time, for, of all the nieces of the celebrated cardinal, 
Hortense was the most sought after—hardly less, indeed, than her 
royal predecessor Penelope, although she would not, perhaps, have 
been equally faithful or have waited equally long for a Ulysses. Among 
the most distinguished of her suitors were Charles II. of England, 
whom, however, Mazarin politely rejected, because he, at that time, 
was not the possessor of a throne; Peter of Portugal, likewise not 








yet possessed of royal power; Marshal de Turenne, whose brow, in 
spite of his laurels, was too bald for the charming Hortense ; the 
handsome De Candale, who died in the pride of manhood, it was said 
of poison administered by the hand of a forsaken mistress, and was 
mourned by all the Paris belles ; the elegant La Feuillade, the bril- 
liant Duke of Savoy, and finally the young and handsome De Meil- 
leraye, one of the richest noblemen in France, whose suit was successful, 

Hortense received, as did all the nieces of Mazarin, a dowry of 
twelve hundred thousand francs, while on her chosen husband several 
high and lucrative offices were bestowed. 

Armand de Meilleraye was, at that time, an accomplished cavalier, 
amiable and fascinating in manner—in short, he possessed all those 
qualities necessary to please a young girl of the highest aspirations, 
Saint-Simon said of the husband of the then handsomest woman in 
France : 

“T have heard his contemporaries say that ue was most richly 
endowed by Nature, that he was a very elegant and accomplished 
courtier, graceful, polite, and very fascinating in manner, and that he 
was a great favorite with the king, and indeed his majesty’s confi- 
dant.” 

A short time previous to Mazarin’s death, in 1661, the nuptials of 
the young couple were celebrated, when they immediately became 
the occupants of the Palais Mazarin—that cabinet of the arts, filled 
with the choicest treasures in painting and sculpture, which rich 
abode seemed the only fitting residence for the superb Hortense. 
Some months passed in unalloyed happiness, and then the demon 
jealousy raised his ugly head. Armand de Meilleraye began suddenly 
to watch his priceless treasure with Argus eyes.’ He demanded that 
his brilliant young wife should receive no visits, and above all those of 
the king, who, at the moment, was too thoroughly absorbed in another 
direction to be especially attracted even by the beauty of Hortense 
What a demand to make of the lovely Italian, of a youthful, society. 
loving creature like Hortense Mancini! At first she had the cour- 
age to laugh at him, then she pouted, then wept, and at last she 
yielded. The splendid apartments of the young couple were, doubt- 
less, the scene of more than one stormy contest, the prettiest eyes 
in Paris often looked red and swollen, but De Meilieraye carried his 
point. He now spent much time travelling, accompanied by his wife, 
from one part of France to another; he went from Alsace to Bretagne, 
spending more or less time, as his inclination prompted him, now in 
this and now in that city. He was in the habit of leaving his lovely 
companion in ignorance of the hour of his departure and of the diree- 
tion and object of his journey, in order that she might not be able to 
advise any of her friends of her movements. 

True, he was all tenderness toward his prisoner, and daily gave her 
new proofs of his love ; but all this did not prevent his subjecting her 
to the greatest inconveniences. The heirs to the house of Meilleraye, 
two daughters and one son, were born during the wanderings of the 
parents from place to place. Hortense bore all these jealous freaks 
comparatively well—her friends complained much more than she did 
herself. But when these paroxysms of jealousy assumed a more 
odious character, as they did, little by littke—when Meilleraye, during 
a short sojourn in the Palais Mazarin, with his own hands, destroyed 
the rare statues and paintings with which the apartments were 
adorned, because Hortense found so much delight in contemplating 
them, she began to evince less patience and forbearance. 

Te this jealousy, which seemed to be little else than a disease of 
the mind, Meilleraye now added a strange and expensive mania for 
litigation. Upon the slightest pretext he had recourse to the law— 
he spared neither acquaintances, servants, nor even friends. His 
various and complicated suits did not, however, unfortunately, pre 
vent his keeping up the most obnoxious and humiliating espionage 
upon all the actions of his wife who, in her memoirs, complains bit- 
terly of the humiliations to which she was subjected at this time, and 
narrates the strangest things of her husband. For example, he for- 
bade her holding any conversation whatever with any one of their ser- 
vants ; he would waken her in the night, in order to interrupt a dream 
of which he was, perhaps, not the subject; he deprived her of her 
diamonds and other ornaments, that she might not be tempted to 
adorn herself for other eyes than his own, until finally the unhappy 
woman became so weary of the life she was compelled to lead, that 
she begged for permission to retire, for a time, to a convent. 

This wish filled her tyrant with joy. The Abbey of Chelles became 
her asylum, but only for a short time. The abbess had so much sym- 
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pathy for the beautiful refugee, that she allowed her the greatest pos- 
sible liberty, and made convent life for her as agreeable as possible, 
which kindness Hortense repaid with a filial affection. But she 
was not allowed to evince any liking for any other than her tor- 
mentor; and therefore, under some pretext or other, he transferred 
his treasure, the envied possession of which gave him so much trou- 
ble, to the Convent of the Daughters of St. Mary, the administration 
of which was more rigid. Here a charming picture soon presented 
itself. 

The convent of the Filles de St.-Marie was situated near the Bas- 
tile. The high walls of the garden extended almost to the outer 
court of the celebrated prison—old trees with their wide-spreading 
branches shaded the walks. The nuns were nearly all old, serious, 
and austere, and the abbess contemplated, with fear and trembling, 
the arrival of a woman of the world, of whose beauty and frivolity 
the strangest reports had reached her, and she determined to exer- 
cise the most pitiless control over Hortense. Had she not trouble 
enough already with one refractory beauty, who persisted in disturbing 
her peace and adding greatly to her cares? It was, indeed, too much 
to send her another fair transgressor. 

The charming Sidonie de Leoncourt, Marquise de Courcelles, who 
was called the Marion Lescaut of the seventeenth century, a bewitch- 
ing creature, the frivolous child of a frivolous time, the enfant gdtée of a 
gallant age, had been placed here that she might learn in the retire- 
ment of convent life to be more yielding to her husband, the infamous 
marquis, less capricious toward her adorer, Louvois, and less suscep- 
tible to the fascinations of the handsome Vicomte de Villeroy. With 
impassioned joy, with evident curiosity, and unenvious admiration— 








they were both still young and beautiful—these two celebrated women 
approached and studied each other, and each found the other less | 
beautiful than fame reported her, but still sufficiently attractive to be | 
worthy of being considered her rival. 

Very soon they were daily seen walking, arm in arm, up and down 
the shady walks of the convent garden, or to and fro in the halls be- 
fore the cells of the pious sisters. They spoke in whispers of the gay 
world beyond the convent walls, these two beautiful and gifted wom- 
en, who still wore their rich apparel and let their luxurious hair fall 
about their shoulders, or held it loosely confined in golden nets. 
What recollections and what confidences they indulged in here, in 
this abode of peace and self-denial, while at a distance the nuns flitted, 
like shadows, to and fro ! 

But the sun shone as brilliantly on the scene, and the birds sang 
as cheerfully in the branches, as before the advent of the two impious 
intruders. Hortense and Sidonie told each other of all their joys and 
all their griefs. The beautiful Italian confessed to her new friend 
that, in spite of all the gayeties of the gayest of capitals, she could 
not forget her sunny fatherland, and that she often longed to again 
behold the clear sky and inhale the orange-perfumed air of her dear 
Sorrento. The Marquise de Courcelles spoke of her secret longing 
after the silent cloister, where she had dreamed away her innocent 
youth, until, in obedience to the king’s command, she appeared at 
court. 

“Ah, could I but again be as guileless and happy as I was then, 
surrounded by my good nuns!” she cried, and her clear blue eyes 
filled with tears. “Then I had not tasted of that sweet but terrible 
poison that the world offers us in golden cups ; then the cooing of the 
pigeons that nestled in the convent garden was the only accent of 
love my ear had ever heard, and a kiss on the forehead from the lips 
of the lady-abbess was my most coveted recompense and my greatest 
joy. Why did they take me from that abode of peace? Why was I 
not allowed to always remain there? Before now I should have taken 
the veil, and—I should never have wept such bitter tears, never have 
been so unhappy !” 

“And, on the other hand, never have been so happy,” whispered 
the Duchess de Mazarin. “If it does sometimes make us wretched, 
: is, and always will be, our greatest happiness to love and be 
oved,”” 





’ 


The Marquise de Courcelles raised her faultless head, and the 
clouds disappeared from her brow. 

“Ah!” she cried, “you are right; it is childish to complain. 
Vive Damour! Vive la joie!” 

Her tears were quickly dried, and one of those inexpressibly-sweet 
Smiles encircled her cherry lips, the fascination of which not only the 
great Louvois, but many another, was unable to withstand. 





Soon, however, the two friends had told each other all that was 
worth telling. From the outer world, nothing came to them that 
afforded new topics for conversation; and so they began to find the 
routine of their cloister life tedious, and to indulge in all manner of 
roguish pranks, partly for the amusement they yielded, and partly to 
compel the austere abbess to send them away. 

It is true, the Duchess de Mazarin, in her “‘ Memoirs,” denies that 
they colored the holy water with ink, ran through the dormitories 
followed by three or four dogs, put yelping kittens into the cells of 
the superannuated nuns, or that they climbed the trees like children, 
as they were said to have done. She calls all their pranks simply 
“fun,” without entering into particulars. The fina] result of their 
roguishness was what they desired. The abbess—who now and then 
detected a treasonable smile in the features of the old‘nuns, that 
might have been compared to a ray of sunshine falling on a broken 
wall—thought it advisable to return her two incorrigible pensionnaires 
to their respective lords. It was determined to remove them both to 
the Abbey de Chelles, until a more suitable asylum could be found 
for them. At this time, the following verses were familiar to every 
one in Paris: 

‘“* Mazarin et Courcelles 
Sont dedans un couvent, 
Mais elles sont trop belles 
Pour y rester longtemps ; 
Si l’on ne les retire, 
On ne verra plus rire 
De dame assurément.” 

And, indeed, they did not remain long thus shut out from the 
world. They were set at liberty by force. The brother-in-law of 
Hortense, the Duc de Bouillon et Soissons, the Comte de Soissons, 
and a number of the aristocratic admirers of the two beauties, ab- 
ducted the dangerous prisoners. An attempt to escape, that Hortense 
and Sidonie had previously undertaken, had a tragicomic end. They 
essayed to regain their liberty by crawling through the crossbars of 
the window of one of the convent cells. The lithe Marquise de Cour- 
celles took the lead, and succeeded in safely reaching the parapet. 
For the more luxurious figure of the Duchess de Mazarin, however, 
the openings in the crossbars proved too small; and, after a thor- 
ough trial, the project had to be relinquished, for the duchess stuck 
fast in one of the openings, and fainted. 

When they bade adieu to their prison, the two fair companions in 
adversity threw themselves into each other’s arms, and swore eter- 
nal fidelity. In her “ Memoirs,” the marquise mentions, however, 
in a manner not over-kind, having subsequently met the duchess. 
There is a dubious element that enters into the friendship of two 
pretty women, whose study teaches us a lesson in human nature, 
and, above all, reveals its weaknesses. 

The Duchess de Mazarin returned to her husband, but endured 
the life she led with him for only a short time. She declared to 
her sister Olympia that she would sooner wander through the world 
barefooted than to longer be the victim of his terrible paroxysms 
of jealousy. After much considering and reconsidering, she finally 
fled from Paris, one evening, on’ horseback, in man’s apparel, accom- 
panied by a single man-servant and one lady-of-honor, like herself 
dressed in man’s clothes. At the gate of St.-Antoine she remem- 
bered that she had forgotten a very valuable diamond-set, and, in 
spite of the danger of being discovered, she returned for it. She went 
to Lorraine, and from there to her native Italy. 

It was thus that the most beautiful woman of Paris left the scene 
of her triumphs and her griefs. Her sojourn in the different cities 
and at the various courts of her native country resembled a triumphal 
march, her beauty and her fascinating manner attracting great atten- 
tion wherever she went. At Chambéry, she kept her own establish- 
ment for a time, and among her guests was Duke Charles Emanuel, 
one of her former suitors, who again proved only too susceptible to 
her charms. Among the other arts of pleasing in which Hortense 
was proficient, she added that of dressing, Her toilet was invariably 
so appropriate, and in such good taste, that it always seemed ,to her 
admirers as though just this robe, this color, and this style of dress- 


| ing her hair, of all others, was most becoming to her; each one, in- 


deed, found her toilet so faultless that it seemed to him as though she 
had dressed especially to gratify his taste. One day she would appear 
in all the splendor of a profusion of long curls, the next in braids 
interwoven with pearls, and then, perhaps, with her hair loosely con- 
fined in a golden net, or in a Grecian knot with a purple tiara. 
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Charles Emanuel was so exclusive and so devoted in his attentions 
to her, that he drove his wife almost to despair; nor did she re- 
cover her equanimity till the modern Helen left that part of the 
country. The duke’s early death, which occurred not long after, was 
attributed to this unfortunate attachment. 

In the rich costume of an amazon, Hortense travelled from place 
to place, wherever inclination led her, made appointments with her 
relations, with Marianna, and the handsome Philip, Duke d 
allowed herself to be admired, envied, and judged; and finally she 
went to Amsterdam, in order to embark from there for England. She, 


e Nevers, 


like another fair fugitive, sought refuge in the land of fog; but she | 


was less unfortunate, and perhaps even more beautiful, than her royal 
predecessor, the fascinating Mary Queen of Scots. 

The celebrated St.-Evremond describes the Duchess de Mazarin on 
the oecasion of her appearance at Whitehall in the following terms: 
“‘ There is no expression that characterizes the color of her large, full 
eyes—they are neither gray, nor blue, nor really black, but one seems 
to see in them a happy blending of these three colors. They have all 
the softness of the blue, all the sprightliness of the gray, and all the 
fire of the black. Nothing in the world is so sweet and bewitching, 
and nothing so serious and severe as their varied expression. Every 
movement of her lips possesses an indescribable fascination, and even 
the mest repulsive grimaces of another have a strange charm when 
she imitates them. Laughter effects a wonderful change in the ex- 
pression of her face, which is naturally proud; then, however, it is 
radiant with a certain childlike loveliness that neither pen nor pencil 
could portray. Her nose, which is perfect in form and seems of just 
the right size, gives her face a noble and commanding expression 
that I have rarely if ever seen approached. In the tones of her 
voice there is something so sympathetic, that one cannot hear her 
speak without feeling drawn toward her. Her complexion is remark- 
ably clear, a pure olive, and the color of her hair is a soft but lustrous 
black. If, indeed, we consider her features ot her figure, we must ac- 
knowledge that we could not imagine any thing more perfect; if her 
manner and expression, that we have never met with any one so fas- 
cinating.” Thus wrote of her the gifted enthusiast, the exiled St.- 
Evremond, when he was her daily guest in London, her faithful friend 
and secretary. Ninon de Lenclos, his celebrated and fascinating 
friend, often sent letters full of wit and raillery to him across the 
Channel, warning him to beware of the Italian sorceress. 

Hortense admired cleverness—esprit—in a man more than any other 
quality, and the Prince of Monaco owed it more to his unusual con- 
versational powers, than to his handsome person, that he, for a time, 
was the acknowledged favorite of the duchess; nor was the Swedish 
baron, Banner, his fortunate successor, less distinguished for bis wit 
and tact. He fell a victim to the jealousy of the young Comte de 
Soissons, who envied the baron the partiality of his charming aunt, 
and provoked him to a quarrel. A duel was the consequence, in 
which the baron lost his life. A similar event is related as having 
grown out of arivalry for the smiles of Ninon de Lenclos. The 
duchess was at this time, as Ninon in the other case, a grandmother. 
The tragic death of Banner, and all the circumstances connected with 
it, were soon known throughout France, and caused the witty Madame 
de Sévigné to exclaim in one of her letters: “Who would have 
believed that the eyes of a grandmother could do so much mis- 
chief!” 

The duchess herself was deeply affected by this sad event. She 
withdrew from the world and put on mourning, which, ’tis true, be- 
came her exceedingly, went to mass daily, and for a time thought seri- 
ously of entering a convent. St.-Evremond dissuaded her, however, 
without, perhaps, exhausting all the arguments his ingenuity would 
have been able to adduce. Should this luxurious head of hair, that 
had always been the pride of its possessor, fall beneath a pair of ruth- 
less cloister shears! It is said that this thought probably had quite 
as much weight in determining the duchess to renounce her pious 
dreams as did the arguments and entreaties of her friends. 

After a time she appeared in the world again, but not, as before, 
at races, steeple-chases, and public festivities, or to play basset so pas- 
sionately ; now she drew around her artists and poets, and seemed to 
find her greatest pleasure in aiding them, when she could. No one 
could be more beneficent than the Duchess de Mazarin, limited as the 
means were she had at her command, after separation from her hus- 
band—no one more magnanimous, or more easily impressed by every 


thing that is beautiful in Nature or art. The painters and sculptors 














discussed their projected works with her ; and the poets, young and old, 
she inspired to exertion, by infusing into them some of her own en- 
thusiasm for every thing that was beautiful in the broad domain they 
cultivated, : 

How much it is to be regretted that the master-hand of Kneller, 
the English court-painter, did not transmit the group, of which the 
duchess was the central figure, to posterity !—that he did not paint 
her proud form in her flowing robes, sitting in an apartment fur. 
nished in the style of Louis XIV., her delicate hand, supporting 
lightly her handsome head, and her eyes, full of interest and sym- 
pathy, fixed on the slight figure of the youthful Matthew Prior, who 
read to her his first verses! Among the other listeners were Dryden, 
St.-Evremond, Pope, at that time quite young, and Swift, who was 
then unknown to fame, and Sir William Temple, the distinguished 
statesman. 

Now and then a pretty woman ventured to enter this magic circle ; 
Anne Killigrew, whom Dryden immortalized; the lovely Lady Hyde, 
and several others; but Hortense was the most beautiful and fascinat- 
ing of them all. There was something in her manner of speaking, and 
even of keeping silent, that was irresistible. When she was fifty years 
old she wrote to her favorite sister Maria: “I have never felt better, 
and was never handsomer, than now.” 

In the full pride of her beauty and vigor she died —1699—mourned 
by half the world, yet not by those who should have stood nearest to 
her, her husband and children. 

The Duke de Meilleraye instituted legal proceedings to get pos- 
session of her body and won his cause—the only one he ever did win. 
Then, as he had done with the living woman, he dragged the coffin, 
with its embalmed contents, about from place to place. 

“The warm-hearted St.-Evremond wrote of his friend after her 
death : 

“The Duchess de Mazarin was the most beautiful woman in the 
world, and her beauty retained all its brilliancy to the last day of her 
life. She was the richest heiress in Europe, but her misfortunes re- 
duced her almost to penury, and yet, limited as were her means, she 
lived more nobly and more usefully than do the richest.” 





ITALY IN ROME. 





U P through the battle’s storm and tempest, 

' Swift on the mighty whirlwind’s breath, 

*Mid boom of cannon and blast of trumpet, 
Groan of anguish and shriek of death— 

Sharp and clear through the pealing thunder, 
Borne afar on the Southern breeze, 

*Mid shock of nations and thrones that totter, 
Comes the clash of Saint Peter’s keys. 


’*Mid scream of eagles in deadly battie, 
Gleam of helmet and tricolour / 

Even the silent grave might wonder— 
Dost hear it ?—answer, O dead Cavour ! 

Far through darkness of distant ages, 
Wide through vistas of brighter years, 

Rolls the sound of a people’s exultation, 
And the strident ring of cheers. 


Shivered crosier and rent tiara— 
Voice to nations no longer dumb— 
Tear me the purple rags to tatters ; 
Lo, the people’s Pentecost is come! 
In the seven-hilled city, a voice triumphant 
Bursts from a myriad throats and lungs ; 
For her bonds are broken, her fetters shivered, 
And the people—“ speak with tongues.” 


0 hoary shepherd, thy sheep are scattered ! 
Crook and crosier, they heed them not; 

Wake lost echoes of baneful thunder— 
Must bull and ban be alike forgot ! 

Late—too late—for the fold is empty, 

The flock by “ robbers” is freed to-day, 
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Who entered bold by the door together, 
Not “ climbing up by some other way.” 


Where are the men of olden story, 
Strong of purpose to do and dare, 

Prompt of action and resolution— 
Alexander and Sixtus, where ? 

For the old man sinks in his tribulation, 
Weak, weak are the apostolic knees ; 
And he only mutters a mournful prayer, 

As he drops the clashing keys. 


The sibyl’s volume, the last, is opened, 
In the noble name of the coming man; 

While the tramp of his marshalled cohorts wakens 
The walls of the Vatican. 

And these are the words which the people, shouting, 
Fling wide to a listening world to-day, 

From the gates of the dread Eternal City : 

“ Viva, viva /—Il Re !—Il Re!” 


Vain all mandates of royal robbers— 
Orleans, Bourbon, or Bonaparte— 
Who shall stifle the life-blood throbbing 
Strong in a mighty nation’s heart ? 
Her night is over—the dawn is breaking 
For free Italian and sceptred Rome ; 
The wrongs of ages exorcised, banished, 
By the cross on Saint Peter’s dome. 


O noble nation, so sad with sorrows ! 
O mighty matron, with forehead fair ! 
Cast far from thee the crown of cypress, 
God gives thee a brighter crown to wear. 
Queen of the South—O grand creation ! 
Strong, united, from sea to sea; 
Great with the grace of steadfast purpose, 
Viva! viva !—we hail thee free ! 
Epwarp Renaup, 





A SOUTHERN CORN-SHUCKING. 


—_— 


\OME few years ago, while travelling in the South, an opportunity 
\ was presented of gratifying one of my most earnest wishes, viz., 
to attend a bona-fide corn-husking. This important jubilee was to 
take place on an adjoining plantation, some two miles distant from the 
house at which I was stopping ; and, on the appointed evening arriving, 
I set forth for the scene of busy festivity, about dusk, the most de- 
lightful portion of a Southern day in early autumn. The sun’s hot 
breath had been cooled toa delightful temperature by the evening 
breeze, and the nostrils were saluted by the agreeable and health- 
ful aroma arising from the dense forests of pine, while the ear 
was intoxicated with the liquid, melodious outpourings of our 





American nightingale ; in fact, almost the entire paraphernalia of | 
Southern loveliness greeted my every sense, as I strolled leisurely | 
along through the intervening woodlands, uatil night, which in that | 


latitude rapidly follows sunset, overtook me, and, quickening my foot- 
steps, I arrived some fifteen minutes later at my destination. 
supping with my genial host, to whom I was indebted for the invita- 
tion, we walked down to the negro quarters, where some twenty or 
more had congregated from the neighboring plantations, and reén- 
forcements of twos and threes were constantly arriving. 

Pausing on the summit of the slight rise of ground that lay be- 


| 


After 


tween the “ quarters and the big house,” I eagerly viewed the strange | 


and animated scene below. 
yet picturesque cabins were nestled at the foot of the hill, under the 
wide-spreading branches of a group of noble trees, while beyond lay 


Some ten or twelve roughly-constructed | 


the barn and other outbuildings appertaining to a farm, with the 


mound of white and golden corn just visible. 


There was no moon, | 


and the stars yielded but a vague, indistinct light, to which the fiery | 


glow of the numerous pine-torches added an inconceivable weirdness. 
In about half an hour the huge corn-pile was surrounded by a 


i 





hundred or more of stalwart negroes, and an exciting contest began, as 
to who should “ walk the pile,” the competitors being each possessed 
of powerful and melodious voices, and a ready gift of improvisation.* 
The contest being decided, the favored one, highly elated, mounted 
the corn, and, walking forward and backward, began to sing, while 
the others swelled the chorus with their deep, sonorous voices, easily 
distinguishable for miles around. Some scraps of these songs still 
linger in my memory, sufficient to impart an idea of their peculiar 
character : 
SONG. 


SOLO. CHORUS. 


Shuck it, shuck it; 
Shuck it, shuck it; 
Feed ‘em, feed ‘em ; 
Marse Jim, Marse Jim ; 
Catch bim, catch him ; 
Corn-bread, corn-bread ; 
Corn-bread, corn-bread ; 
Tree him, tree him ; 
See him, see him; 
Milking, milking; 
Faster, faster; etc. 


Here’s your corn-pile, 
Here's your coru-pile, 
Yaller river horses, 

A little more whiskey, 
O, the debi, 

Give this nigger, 

Give this nigger, 

Coon in the hollow, 
‘Possum in a *simmon-tree, 
Susan in the cow-pen. 
Make the corn fly, etc., 






This song, though utterly devoid of sense, was even rendered at- 
tractive by the melodious voices of the negroes, and as they sang it 
the huge pile seemed to melt beneath their nimble fingers. Resting a 
few moments, the leader proceeded with another song, if possible, 
more grotesque than the first. 
Fortunately, I remember its burden in foto, as I deem it worthy 
of preservation : 
SOLO. Obadiah, 
cHorvus. Jumped in the fire ; 
sOLo. Fire too hot, 
cHorvs. Jumped in the pot; 
sOLo. Pot too black, 
cHorvus. Jumped in the crack ; 
sOLo. Crack too high, 
cHorvus. Jumped in the sky; 
SOLO. Sky too blue, 
cHorvus. Jumped in a canoe ; 
sOLo. Pond too deep, 
cuorvs. Jumped in the creek ; 
soLo. Creek too shallow, 
cHorvs. Jumped in the tallow; 
soLo. Tallow too soft, 
cHorvs. Jumped in the loft; 
soLo. Loft too rotten, 
cHorvus. Jumped in the cotton ; 
solo. Cotton so white, 
cHorvus. Stayed thar all night. 


Various other songs of a similar nature succeeded, until the corn- 
pile totally disappeared, while the ample crib overflowed with the 
golden grain, plainly testifying to the expertness of the corn-huskers. 

Long, temporary tables, lighted by blazing torches, fastened at- ir- 
regular intervals to the trees, were now loaded with huge platters of 
beef, mutton, corn-bread, and that indispensable article of Southern 
diet “ sweet ’taters,” and around this plentiful, though homely feast, 
the negroes eagerly gathered, their appetites being considerably 
sharpened by their previous exercise. The scene was worthy the pen- 
cil of a master-artist, and I longed to see it faithfully portrayed on can- 
vas—the dark background of pines and cabins, with the dusky revellers 
banqueting beneath the arching limbs of the lofty trees, their swarthy 
features lighted by the fitful glare of the numerous torches, while 
mirth and jest held undisputed sway. The smoke from the resinous 
wood almost obliterated the dim, starlit heavens, and a wagon that had 
served to convey some of the sable-hued assembly from a distant 
plantation, standing under a monstrous chestnut, constituted a very 
prominent lookout for a score or more of inquisitive African juve- 
niles, who were excessively enjoying the exhilarating spectacle. 

Having feasted to their hearts’ content, the men were joined by 
the colored matrons and maids, neatly attired in colored homespun, 
the reigning belles rejoicing in numerous odds and ends of ribbon 
fluttering from their sable braids; and we left them executing those 
unique, fantastic dances so peculiar to their race—keeping perfect 
time to the enlivening music of violin, banjo, and bones. 


Henry C. Woops. 





* Frequently two divisions of the corn are made, and the parties separate, 
gathering around their respective piles, each striving to outdo the other. 
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KARL BERNHARD HELLMUTH, BARON VON 
MOLTKE. 


| N giving a brief biographical sketch of Baron von Moltke, we are 

t departing from our rule of giving a place in these pages only 
0 ipally to men distinguished for their scientific or literary 
attainments ; for his extraordinary qualities and his exalted position 
profound acquaintance not only with military 


He is, indeed, a brilliant example of the prac- 


are mainly due to his 
but physical science. 
tical 
to kb 


benefits 
derived 
from a thor- 
ough training 
in physical 
science 

Karu Bern- 
HARD Heu- 
MUTH VON 
MoLrTK: was 
born in Meck- 
r, Octo- 
1800. 


lenbur 
ber 26, 
He belongs to 
an old and emi- 
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and 


its seat 
turies i 
lenbu 

several mem- 
bers of which 
hay i ne good 
8ervice as 
statesmen and 
dip! omatists, 
both in Den- 
mark and Ger 
many Of these, 
we may name 
Count Adam, 
a well-known 
Danish states- 
men, remarka 
ble alike for 
his sound judg- 
ment, his ad- 
mirable taste 
in ‘matters of 
art, and his lib- 
eral patronage 
of artists; 
Count Magnus, 
a distinguished 
political writer 
of Schleswig, 
whose politico- 
economical 
works all de- 
fended liberal 
or radical 
views ; and Count Karl, a minister of the duchy of Schleswig in 1852, 
a rank absolutist, and a sympathizer with the Russian Government in 
its most arbitrary measures. These all died between 1858 and 1866. 


A few months after the birth of young Moltke, his father, 


a military officer in the service of the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, | 
left the duchy and settled in Holstein, where he had acquired an es- | 
tate. Here the first twelve years of his life were spent. In his thir- | 
| attention from their fulness and accuracy of information. 


teenth year he and his brother were sent to the military academy in 
Copenhagen, then one of the best schools of military instruction in 
Europe. The discipline was rigid and the fare frugal, but the teach- 
ing was very thorough, and the cadets who passed through the entire 
course were very sure to achieve subsequent distinction. The course 


suited the tastes of the quiet young student, and he tanked high as a | 


KARL BERNHARD HELLMUTH VON MOLTKE. 


scholar, showing from the first a strong predilection for physical 
science, and appreciating more fully than most military men then did 
the intimate relations of chemistry, geology, and physical geography, 


| to the science of war. 


In 1822 he entered the Prussian army as cornet; but, though the 
pay was small, and his parents had, through misfortune, lost their 
property, the habits of frugality he had acquired in the military acad. 
emy at Copenhagen enabled him not only to make his pay sufficient 
for his modest living, but to take lessons in some of the less fa. 
miliar languages of modern Europe, which afterward proved of 

great 
tage to 


advan. 

him, 
In entering the 
army he did 
not cease to be 
astudent. His 
geological and 
geodetic stud. 
ies were prose. 
cuted in every 
leisure hour 
Though very 
modest and re. 
tic.at in his 
manners, it 
soon began to 
be ascertained 
that his abili- 
ties were of a 
high order and 
his 
ments remark- 
able, and he 
was promoted 


attain. 


to a place in 
the 
staff, 
vanced to higl 
er appoint. 
ments as fast 
as the rules of 
the 
would permit. 
When, in 1835, 
the Prussian 
Government 
determined ‘to 
send a_ staff 
officer to Tur- 
key and Asia 
Minor, to in- 
vestigate the 
causes and jus- 
tice of the 
war _ between 
the sultan and 
Mehemet Ali, 
Moltke was se- 
lected as the 
most compe- 
tent man for 
the duty. He spent four years in the East, exploring the country 
and its resources, its government, and systems of taxation and reve- 
nue, with great thoroughness, and his report to his government was 
such as to satisfy it that it had made a wise selection 

Not long after his return he published several anonymous works 
descriptive of the country he had explored and the war which had 


taken place between the sultan and his viceroy, which attracted much 
After his 


general 
and ad- 


service 


return he was rapidly promoted through the various staff-grades till 
he attained the rank of lieutenant-general on the staff. In Septem- 
ber, 1858, he was appointed chief of staff, and in that capacity drew 
up and filled out in all its details the plan for the reorganization of 
the army, which, amid so much opposition, was triumphantly carried 
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through by Bismarck and King William I. in 1862-63. This 
measure evinced that he was a man of genius and far-reaching views, 
and not merely a routinist, as so many of the heads of staff have 
been. At the same time it showed that he had an eminently prac- 
tical mind, never overlooking details, or forgetting their influence on 
the grand result. 

In the Danish War of 1864 he took an active part, and distinguished 
himself by the perfection and completeness of his plans for the cam- 
paign. Soon after its conclusion he published several works on mil- 
itary science, the result of years of careful study, which demonstrated 
conclusively that he was the greatest master of the science of war in 
modern times. They have been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe, and have given him a world-wide reputation. But, though 
he already stood in the front rank of the military profession, both as 
a strategist and tactician, his reputation was greatly enhanced by his 
admirable planning of the Prussian campaign in the Austro-Prussian 
War of 1866. He there demonstrated that he was also perfectly mas- 
ter of the science of logistics ; that he could move large bodies of 
men with unerring certainty, and so time their movements as to com- 
bine an apparently reckless daring with a perfect and well-founded 
assurance of successful concentration on the point desired. Every 
obstacle was foreseen and provided for; the whole country to be trav- 
ersed was mapped out with an accuracy and minuteness of detail in 
which every mountain, hill, and valley, every ravine, stream, pass, and 
defile, was laid down. Each day’s march was planned, and so thor- 
ough was his topographical and geological knowledge that the places 
to be avoided and those to be chosen for camps were indicated. 
Route-maps, with all these details, were put into the hands of the 
subordinate officers, and it was soon found that they knew the country 
much more fully than the Austrians themselves. His organization of 
spies and scouts was so perfect that he knew every movement of the 
enemy almost as soon as it was determined upon, and, though he was 
opposed to the Count de Benedek, who was reputed one of the great- 
est generals of the age, he was never for a moment at a loss for meas- 
ures to counteract all his adversary’s operations, and to turn them to 
his own advantage. He possesses great firmness of character, an 
iron will, and remarkable prescience of coming events, and, when he 
has formed a plan of a campaign, and satisfied himself that he is in 
the right, and that there is a chance of success, no human power can 
prevent him from carrying out his plans. 

He had been convinced for some years past that war must come, 
sooner or later, with France, and had been preparing for it. By per- 
sonal survey, and the careful explorations of his trained corps of top- 
ographical engineers, he had made himself so completely master of 
the topography and physical geography of the region lying between 
the Rhine provinces and Paris that he might literally be said to 
know every foot of it. His officers, even down to lieutenants, were 
provided with pocket-maps, detailing all the physical features of the 
country, designating the fortified places, and indicating their strength. 
The French soldiers and officers were astounded to find that their ad- 
versaries knew France and its geography infinitely better than they 
did. At Sedan it is recorded that, when General Wimpffen, the French 
commander, attempted to obtain better terms than an unconditional 
surrender, and intimated that he did not believe their case entirely 
desperate, General von Moltke, leading the way to his maps, which 
Were spread out at his headquarters, showed him instantly that his 
army had been hopelessly hemmed in for more than twenty-four hours, 
and that it was in his power to have annihilated it, had Wimpffen per- 





sisted in further fighting. 

The French citizens of Strasbourg and Metz insist that they rec- | 
ognize, in General von Moltke and the Crown Prince, two men who, | 
some three years since, visited those cities and their vicinity as pro- 
fessors of geology and botany, and narrowly inspected the ramparts, 
the moats, and the water-courses of the region, in search of speci- 
mens. The story may or may not be true, but it is so much like the 
veteran general thatit is very readily credited. Von Moltke has organ- 
ized his system of spies and scouts in such a manner as to make them 
eminently serviceable. Early in the present war, we were told, almost 
daily, that the French arrested, imprisoned, or shot, numbers of Prus- 
sian spies ; but they could not have materially diminished their number, 
for the Prussian general knew every step which was taken for the for- 
tification of Paris, and what were the weak points of that and every 
other fortified town of France; he was thoroughly informed concern- 
ing every movement of the French armies, knowing them often sooner 





than Napoleon did; and when McMahon doubled on his track, and 
instead of going direct to Paris, as he had at first been ordered, turned 
suddenly to the northward, in the effort, by forced marches, to relieve 
Bazaine, and form a junction with his army, Moltke had an army 
on his track before he had been an hour on his way, and, by his 
rapid and brilliant combinations, not only held Bazaine as in a vice, 
but fairly crushed McMahon by the concentration of the German 
troops around Sedan, and compelled him to surrender. 

In person, General von Moltke is of commanding figure, robust 
and vigorous, though with the weight of seventy years upon his head. 
His manners are dignified but taciturn. The Germans call him “The 
Silent,” but they esteem him highly for his scientific abilities and his 
military skill. He is said to be an excellent geologist and physicist, 
and to take more delight in scientific pursuits than in military mat- 
ters ; but Europe has seen no man, for the last hundred years, who 
could be more appropriately called “ the organizer of victories.” 





THE LIFE OF FLOWERS. 





The Sleep of Flowers—Different Modes of Sleeping—Day-Flowers—Night- 
Fidwers—The Queen of Night—The Nightingale of the Floral World—The 
Flower-Clock—The Explanation of Floral Sleep. 


5 eee verdict of Aristotle—“ No plant without a soul "—cannot be 

maintained in the face of careful investigation, unless, indeed, 
we are to understand the “ vegetative soul” of the Greek philosopher 
to mean only the sum of those vital phenomena manifested in the 
vegetable world. Nevertheless, traces of a life, nearly allied to mental 
existence, are unmistakable among plants. Indeed, their life in many 
respects resembles our own. Bound to the soil, yet they strive after 
the light; just as human life wavers between an ideal existence and 
the dark domain of material necessity. Like us, they have a budding 
childhood, unfold themselves to youthful splendor and strength, bring 
forth fruit in their season, and wither away. And as their life, be- 
tween its lowly origin and its end, rises and again sinks, so too does 
their vital energy undergo daily periodical variations. When the 
morning sun arises they awake, as we do; they bloom gayly through- 
out the day; but they again close their flower-eyes dreamily when 
darkness comes. 

This character, agreeing with the periodical ebbing and flowing of 
the activity of the human blood and nerve-force, is the so-called 
flower-sleep. Here is a phenomenon that seems to point to beyond a 
merely mechanical process, and to place vegetable life upon a grade 
quite near to that of animal life. To the intelligent lover of Nature 
the sleep of flowers has always been a source of pleasure, and to 
every thinking person it presents an extremely interesting side of 
plant-life. 

For the consideration of this, the approaching evening furnishes us 
with a suggestive picture. Let us go out to the garden and to the 
meadow when the shadows lengthen and the air cools. The eternal 
mother has spread her soft twilight-veil over all her children. And 
now they all sleep on the branches and among the high meadow-grass, 
in their houses, and nests, and dwellings of many kinds—all who, 
with song and buzzing and thousand-fold life, with their unrest and 
passion, filled the day. And over the vegetable world, also, has even- 
ing poured out the refreshing draught far and wide. The laughing, 
merry, open faces of the flowers, which in rich harmony played to- 
gether the day long, and were turned with bright eyes toward the sun, 


| have vanished. Here and there only a flower still lies half-open or 


open in the twilight. But most of them are already asleep before 
the full night has come. 

There are several ways in which this sleep of flowers shows itself. 
In sensitive plants, the colored, sensitive leaves draw themselves in, 
and thus close themselves against the external world ; through infold- 
ing they go back into the bud-condition, just as in our dreams we 
often go back to childhood, Again, as the head of the tired man 
droops, so there are plants whose flowers sink down every evening. 
Such are the mullein, species of Huphorbia, a ranunculus, while the 
slender panicles of the high cheese-rennet, or ladies’ bed-straw, hang 
bent like twigs. Among others, again, as the wild-balsam, the deli- 
cate flowers at night contract, and hide underneath the leaves, just as 
children betake themselves for protection to their mother. 

But the sleep of plants is not confined to the flowers; it comes - 
over all their members. The closing or bending of the blossom is 
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often followed by that of the leaves. In general, the leaves lie closer 
to the stem, or they fold themselves together, or they lay themselves 
over one another. In this manner, as everybody knows, lie on each 
other the leaflets of the mimosa, acacia, cassia, and all similar shrubs 
and trees of the leguminous family. Their family relations—our vetch, 
broom, lentil, and other leguminous vegetables—act more or less in 
like manner, as we can see every evening. Likewise, the leaves of the 
three-leaved clover, and still more those of wood-sorrel, bend up to 
one another, touch with their edges, and remain in this position 
throughout the night. 

This sylvan repose, visible to the eye, is especially true of tropical 
lands, where the mimose, with their delicate, feathered leaves, which 
during the day permit the blue of heaven to glimmer through in a strik- 
ing manner, form entire, large, and magnificent forests. These beau- 
tiful plants follow the sun in its apparent daily course, as no other 
creature of the earth. 

But not only in and over all the tops of trees and shrubs is repose ; 
beneath, on the flowery ground, every thing is sunk in sleep. Quit- 
ting the forest, let us take the narrow path over the meadow. The 
ranunculi, the smooth crucifers, have laid their petals together into 
a bud-fold. The daisy has its white tongue-rays bent over the yellow 
disk ; and so, too, is it with the large-blossomed sunflower, dandelion, 
the sky-blue chiccory, and countless members of the composite fam- 
ily. But the helmeted, red-and-white blind-nettle, and lion’s-snout, 
and forget-me-not, scorzonera, and bell-flowers, remain open day and 
night. We come along a field-path. In the corn-field the blue-bottle 
has its blue petals shut; the lilac corn-rose (poppy) stands closed; 
the bind-weed has softly folded in its silvery cup; the white rays of 
the camomile stand upright around the yellow disk. Only the ears 
And, as on the meadow 
Even on the 


of the rye wave undaunted out in the night. 
apd the field and in the forest, so is it in the garden. 
water, the swimming, yellow-and-white sea-rose dips below with 
closed petals, to rise again many inches over the surface when day 
returns, 

Morning comes, and the sun rises. When his rays fall upon the 
sleepers, they gradually reawaken. 

They awake as they went to sleep—some earlier, others later. 
They remain in bloom mostly the whole day, unless the sun with- 
draws itself, and it threatens to rain heavily. In this case, many be- 
have as if night were approaching, and softly prepare themselves for 
slumber. Thus, I have observed a tulip which, during a day of very 
unsettled weather, five times closed itself, and five times opened it- 
self through the sun stepping out from behind the clouds. Depend- 
ing, as they do, upon the light, these creatures retire into themselves 
as soon as this source of life disappears. 

These plants have received the general name of day-flowers, 

Among these day-flowers, however, there are also those called 
ephemeral, whose life ends with a single opening and closing. If we 
go over a blossoming flax-field at about six or seven o'clock in the 
morning, our hearts will beat for joy as the thousand small, sky-blue 
petals are opened. But at mid-day all this splendor is gone, and the 
now closed florets wither without return. The same is true of all the 
magnificent plants of the flax-family, which, with large, blue, violet, 
or red flowers, are cultivated for ornament in our gardens. The light- 
rose has a similar short-lived lot ; indeed, there are day-flowers which 
meet the eye only for a few hours at mid-day, but they repeat this 
short period of waking life several days. Thus it is with the umbel- 
late bird’s-milk, which blossoms in forests and on meadows in spring. 
The pearl-white stars begin to blow about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and about three o’clock they again close. Many iee-plants open 
only during the sunniest hours of mid-day; other flowers, as the 
splendid tiger-lily, close even before the sun has reached the me- 
ridian. 

A too high temperature, however, induces sleep in every flower. 
Thus, in a dark room, heated to thirty degrees C., I have brought a 
half-opened flower of an ice-plant to full bloom; at thirty-six degrees, 
This explains why many very 
Their sen- 


the flower began forthwith to contract. 
sensitive flowers close again during the hours of mid-day. 
sorium, so to speak, is too delicate to bear the sun’s perpendicular rays. 

That flowers blow in the daytime, does not, certainly, surprise us. 
It is, indeed, self-evident to us that floral splendor should accompany 
the light of the sun. But, besides day-flowers, there are also night- 
flowers—equinoctial flowers, which turn the day to night, and the 
night to day. Thus the “ night-blowing ice-plant,” whose blossom 





lasts almost a week, opens about seven o’clock Pp. u., and keeps its 
large flowers unfolded throughout the ambrosial night, till the morn- 
ing sun closes them again. 

Most night-flowers, however, are only of short duration, lasting 
but for one night. Having bloomed through a summer night, they 
fade away forever. This holds partly of the “ marvel of Peru” (called, 
in the West Indies, “ four-o’clock flower,” on account of opening its 
blossoms at that hour in the afternoon), the known white, yellow, red, 
or flame-colored Mirabilis Jalapa, and many others, which blossom in 
the night, and soon fade when struck by the morning sun. It holds 
in the highest degree of the sublime “queen of the night” (Cereus 
nycticalus), whose large, snow-white corolla expands at evening, and 
gives forth its fragrant odor. By ten o'clock its flowers are fully 
opened, and now it blooms in silent majesty—a beauty without equal, 
In a calyx consisting of ninety yellow scales lie thirty separate petals ; 
arranged in two inner circles hang out four hundred stamens ; and the 
whole ascends gently from a thick, leafless stem, which rises up like 
a mathematical column. 

But the hours of the celestial “ queen of night” are numbered, 
Midnight is just come, and already she begins to wither; and all 
that morning sees of her is only a mass of decayed petals. 

This most celebrated beauty of the vegetable world is a native of 
Jamaica, and, though it is frequently reared in our green-houses, yet 
it very rarely blossoms with us. But so much the more indelible is 
the impression made on every one who has lived to see it in blossom, to 
inhale the rich odor with which it soon fills the room, and to watch, 
after a short time, the gradual disappearance of its transitory splendor 
and mugnificence. 

But the night-flowers bloom not merely under the breath of night: 
Like the nightingale, whose song is most ravishing in the twilight, the 
night-flowers give forth their richest, most fascinating odors at dusk. 
They are the nightingales of the floral world. 

It is known that darkness exercises some power over day-flowers 
also. The sweet blossom of the elder is peculiarly strong in the even- 
ing, and at that hour the narcotic odors of the jasmine-bower affect us 
in an unwonted degree. Even when broken and placed in a room, 
they give off aromas and narcotic exhalations during the night, and 
thus take revenge upon the maiden who plucked them, as she lies 
overcome with sleep and powerless to escape from them. 

The observation that different flowers open and close at different 
hours of the day suggested to Linneus the idea of a flower-clock. 
During the whole day, flowers blow and close. A blossom-dial travels 
thus over a flower-bed where the proper kinds are placed together, 
until far into the night. But for the first hours of mid-day such 
flowers are wanting. Of course, this watch does not go quite accu- 
rately; but it is at least a pleasing object of contemplation. To be 
sure, the naturalist does not inquire so much after what is pleasing. 
What especially interests him is the question how it happens that 
flowers open and close, and open anew—hbow, again, it happens that 
in different species this takes place at times so very different. 

The sleep of flowers, just like the sleep of men and beasts, is a 
natural necessity; only, the former rests upon different physical causes 
from the latter. 

And it is also beneficial that flowers should close themselves for 
nightly slumber. The time of blossoming is also the time of fruc- 
tification, and the flowers have to protect themselves from all wet, 
and consequently from the night-dews, in order that the delicate pro- 
cess going on in the female organs may not suffer injury. For this 
reason, many flowers hang like bells ; others are protected against the 
rain or falling dew by means of helmets, or wings, or snouts, or 
canopies. 

The immediate cause that many flowers fall into sleep lies in 
themselves—lies in the property of elasticity, shared more or less by 
The fibres of plants are elastic, more especially those in 
the joint-parts of the delicate petals. The elastic filament is short- 
ened by cold, and lengthens and stretches out when heated. In heat, 
the material changes are more lively: the activity of the vegetal cells 
is exalted ; the fluid flows in more quickly, because it evaporates more 
quickly, and thus the joints are filled to swelling with sap. In this 
condition of vital power, therefore, the cells are elastically expanded, 
and the floral leaves and the petals stretch themselves out from one 
another—the flowers awake. During a decreasing vital activity, the 
elasticity of the articular filaments diminishes, the leaflets draw them- 
selves in, fold themselves together—the flowers fall asleep, 
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But the exciting cause comes from without, and in this connection 
the moisture which accompanies approaching evening has been thought 
of as the cause. Yet, in green-houses, where the humidity of the air 


remains unchanged, the sleeping flowers close and open in the same | 


manner as elsewhere. Land-plants which have been put under water 
remain undisturbed by the fluid element; they follow exactly the day- 
light. And, though many flowers—the so-called “‘ meteorologic ” flow- 
ers, especially the marigold—always close before or during rainy 
weather, so that they may be even regarded as -weather-prophets, yet 
this is a very special property of certain definite plants. With the 
periodic sleep of flowers it has nothing to do. 

Thus, then, the influence of light alone seems to be needed to ex- 
plain the phenomenon of vegetal sleep. Yet the leaves and flowers 
follow the sun in a wonderful manner, and many leaf-points describe 
during the day an are of a hundred degrees. Already De Candolle 
had made the most successful experiments with artificial light, and 
had shown that a number of Argand lamps were able to rouse the 
sensitive plants at night. And the same is abundantly established 
with reference to other plants. In cool rooms, sleep may also be in- 
duced in the daytime, by artificial darkening of the room in which 
the plants stand ; but in warm rooms it does not take place. Similarly, 
the falling asleep is observed on occasion of solar eclipses. Another 
experiment consists in placing several sensitive plants in a warm, 
dark cellar. The play of the periodical motions remains unchanged ; 
yet it becomes gradually somewhat weaker. With the lowering of the 
temperature it ceases altogether. 

From these and other experiences it is to be inferred that unde- 
composed white light is absolutely necessary to the opening of the 
sensitive green leaves, but not so to the awaking of the flowers. These 
are still more delicately sensitive, and do not need the excitation of 
the whole undecomposed light. The heat-rays of ordinary sunlight, 
when artificially isolated, act in darkness so energetically that powder 
can be kindled by them. According to all appearances, it is the heat- 
rays alone which occasion the dreamy foiding and the opening of the 
petals of flowers. Their waking and sleeping are connected with the 
thermometric fluctuations between day and evening and night, and 
the light from above partakes in the phenomena only in so far as heat- 
rays accompany them. Granted that the definite amount of moisture 
(which is the contemporaneous factor) is present, each flower unfolds 
at a constant temperature, and is consequently dependent on the sun, 
as the exclusive dispenser of heat. The condition of saturation takes 
place in most plants in the morning—then they expand—except on 
cool days, when little or no unfolding takes place. If once, however, 
they are expanded or closed, they continue in that state a longer or 
shorter time. 

But each plant has its peculiar kind of material changes; the 
fibres of each species have their proper elasticity. Through this is 
explained the problem that many flowers have their own mode and 
their special hours of waking and of sleeping. On this point, the rule 
is: Those plants which with us open their blossoms in the evening are 
all natives of a country whose morning corresponds to our evening. 
Thus they also follow the general law that all forms of existence press 
toward the light, though on a soil which does not originally belong to 
them they appear as disturbers of the law. 





THE WOODCHUCK. 


HE woodchuck is an old friend of mine. I have known him from 
a youth up. In the section of country where I was born and 
reared, this animal is nearly as common as the chipmunk, and one of 
the first nursery-rhymes I remember makes pathetic mention of him: 
“ Over the hills, a great way off, 
A woodchack died with the whooping-cough.” 

I used to wonder if woodchucks really did have the whooping- 
cough, and, when the men blasted out a large rock in the corner of a 
meadow, beneath which the woodchucks used to burrow, and the 
skeleton of one was laid bare, I more than half believed the fable. A 
later experience, however, would have led me to attribute the demise 
of this particular marmot to an overdose of fine shot, administered to 
him by some young sportsman while impudently thrusting his head 
from the mouth of his hole. 

The woodchuck is in the meridian of his happiness in June. The 


| grass may be a trifle sweeter, and his appetite a little keener in May, 

but it is not till June that he luxuriates, abandons himself, turns 
| prodigal, and squanders his substance, trampling down the clover, 
nipping only the choicest morsels, and extending his excursions into 
| fresh fields and pastures new. 

What a delightful time, to be sure, this creature has in comparison 
with most of its neighbors! I dare say the fox has said to himself, 
many times, “If I was not Reynard, I would be a woodchuck, revel- 
ling in plenty all summer, and sleeping snugly in the ground all win- 
ter.” But, if Reynard is only an amateur moralist, he knows that 
immunity from cold and hunger is often dearly bought, and that his 
fleetness, beauty, and cunning, are not the fruits of luxury and 
sloth. 

But the woodchuck takes his ease, and finds life sweet, though he 
cannot plume himself either on his wit or his beauty. He is the true 
serf among the animals, belongs to the soil, and savors of it. In 
some localities he is called “‘ground-hog.” The earth is his refuge, 
and he hugs it close. Time has been when he was one of the sylvan 
inhabitants, and perhaps possessed some of the grace and suppleness 
of the fox and the squirrel, but he long ago fell from that estate, and 
became a boorish pastoral, grown rank and indolent by basking in the 
sunlight and gorging himself with clover. Occasionally, however, one 
seems still to prefer the woods—a true woodchuck, not seduced by the 
sunny slopes or the succulent grasses, but feeding, as did his fathers 
before him, on roots and twigs, the wood-plants and the bark of young 
trees. Not many days since I came across the burrow of such a one 
on the wooded side of a mountain, The small trees round about were 
much gnawed, and the boughs of some of them that leaned most were 
soiled and worn, no doubt by the feet and bellies of the young in their 
essays at climbing. 

At another time I came upon one of these aboriginal chucks by 
the shores of a trout-lake, situated a long distance into the primitive 
forest; but, as there was no hole near, he may have been tasting 
wood-life only for a season, like myself, or was he making a pilgrimage 
to the ancient haunts of his race ? 

Though no June pastoral in our Northern climate would be com- 
plete without mention of the woodchuck, yet he is not an animal 
whose personal appearance is calculated to set the poet’s eye ina 
fine frenzy rolling. His body is heavy and flabby. Indeed, such a 
flaccid, fluid, pouchy carcass, I have never before seen. It has abso- 
lutely no muscular tension or rigidity, but is as baggy and shaky as a 
skin filled with water. Let the rifleman shoot one while it lies bask- 
ing on a sidling rock, and its body slumps off, and rolls and spills 
down the hill, as if it were a mass of bowels only. The legs of the 
woodchuck are short and stout, and made for digging rather than run- 
ning. The latter operation he performs by short leaps, his belly 
scarcely clearing the ground. For a short distance he will make very 
good time, but he seldom trusts himself far from his hole, and, when 
surprised in that predicament, makes little effort to escape, but, grat- 
ing his teeth, looks the danger squarely in the face. 

The woodchuck is perhaps the most unevenly distributed of any 
of our lesser animals. Though it is found as far north as Hudson’s 
Bay, as far west as the Rocky Mountains, and as far south as Texas, 
it is yet well known only in certain belts and districts. Not many 
persons in the South or West, or in Maryland or New Jersey, have 
ever seen one. 

New York, perhaps, has more than any other State, yet here are 
large sections where the animal is seldom or never seen. One county 
may abound in them, while in an adjoining one they are a great rarity. 
They seem to prefer a high, cool, mountainous country, and shun both 
sand and clay. Clay digs too hard, and sand is too unstable. The 
best grazing country is generally the best woodchuck country. In 
the high, broadly-sloping grass-lands, where the Delaware River takes 
its rise, they are remarkably abundant, and are sometimes a source of 
serious annoyance to the farmer. They love nothing so well as a field of 
clover, and, burrowing under a rock, or in a bank, or under the stone 
wall, they make inroads right and left into the redolent field. 

In color, the woodchuck is a reddish, grizzly brown, with black 
feet, and dark, bushy tail. Occasionally one is seen perfectly black. 
Such are usually old ones and very large—at least I have never seen 
a small one that was black. I recall the circumstance of a small, 
shaggy dog once bringing one to bay under a rock, the front of which 
was raised up about two feet from the ground, affording room for 








both dog and chuck to manceuvre freely. I heard the fierce barking 
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of the cur at quite a distance. It was so sharp and rapid, and so in- 
terspersed with growls and yells, that I knew he must be face to face 
with the enemy. Hastening to the spot, there sat the woodchuck, an 
enormous black fellow, as far under the réck as he could get, grating 
his teeth, and defying the dog to attack. The dog was pressing him 
close, but, being unable to get at his flank or rear, was afraid to rush 
upon those teeth, the sting of which he had felt more times than one. 
It would have been a bloodless battle had I not lent the dog a little 
assistance. Taking a long stick, I made a diversion in his favor by 
threatening the woodchuck’s right flank. This caused him to expose 
his left, when the dog made a sudden spring and fastened upon his 
neék.. A -fierce struggle ensued. The dog had the advantage in 
weight, science, and agility, but the woodchuck was too heavy for him 
to shake, and too large and fat for his teeth to reach any vital part. 
He could not even strangle him, but got some ugly bites in the at- 
tempt. In such a battle the woodchuck is always down, and the dog 
on. top. The woodchuck only aims to bite, the dog to crush and 
choke and get his enemy at a disadvantage. In the present chs¢ I 
brought the contest to a close by dispatching the woodchuck with a 
club. 
A larger dog would not have been thus held in check, but would 
have rushed upon the woodchuck at once, taking his head fairly in his 
mouth, -if no other alternative offered itself, without minding one or 
two bites through his tongue or lips, and, dragging him clear from the 
rock, make short work of him. 

As the season advances and the young get able to shift for them- 
selves, the woodchucks begin their travels, going from field to field, 
and hill to hill, usually following, for greater safety, a line of stone 
wall. Hence,.in midsummer, more than at any other time, their lives 
are placed in jeopardy by the farm-dog. A dog will not bark at the 
burrow of a woodchuck, even though the whole family be nestled in it ; 
he knows that there they are safe, and that his breath can be better 
spent than in baying it away in the mouth of their hole; but let him 
run -one into the wall, where he can not only hear and smell his vic- 
tim, but actually see him, and there is a lively scene. The woodchuck 
grates his teeth in defiance, and utters now and then a sharp, piercing 
whistle, which may be heard fifty rods away. |The dog barks fiercely, 
plying his teeth and paws to the unyielding stones, and bounding 
from side to side of the fence, with a moment’s pause each time on the 
top, and an anxious look in the direction from which he expects help, 
to see if it is not yet on the way. As you come up the dog falls 
back and gives you the first place, his dim canine intelligence fully ap- 
preciating the potency of the most delicate hand, in such an emergency, 
over his own rude paw. A little patient pounding and prying soon 
loosens a few of the outer stones, which are cautiously removed, the 
fingers being kept well on their guard by the grating teeth within, and 
the woodchuck fairly exposed. If he is full-sized, the chances are 
that there is no opening or passage between the stones that will allow 
him to retreat or take up a new position. He manifests no fear or 
other emotion, but chips off the end of your stick with his teeth, as if 
it were stubble. The dog is eagerly watching the proceedings, and, at 
the word, plunges his head into the breach, regardless of the sharp, 
jutting stones and of the sharper threatening teeth. The woodchuck, 
finding himself seized, braces and resists desperately, showing himself 
to possess more muscular strength than his lax body indicated. But 
the dog throws his full weight and strength into the pull, and his vic- 
tim’s last foothold gives way, and the little tragedy is soon over. 

When a very young woodchuck thus takes refuge in a stone wall it 
is easily captured, and with a little trouble may be reared and tamed, 
though it is so handy and easy for them to bite that I have never seen 
one yet that it was safe to fondle. 

Woodchucks usually come out of their holes and feed in the earlier 
and in the later parts of the day, remaining in-doors during the middle 
hours. The first bright day after a storm also finds them out enjoy- 
ing the springing grass and the sunshine. While feeding they keep 
within a few rods of their holes, every now and then sitting upright, 
not to eat their food, as some naturalists suppose, but to scan their 
surroundings and see if danger approaches. I have watched them 
near at hand, and at a distance through a glass. They sit squarely 
on their haunches, their front feet hanging down by their sides, and 
eye and ear alert and watchful. They often sit up this way on the 
mound of earth in front of their holes, as if to get a better and a more 
distant view. 

I knew a farmer in New York who had a very large bobtailed 
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churn-dog by the name of Cuff. The farmer kept a large dairy and 
made a great deal of butter, and it was the business of Cuff to spend 
nearly the half of each summer day treading the endless round of the 
churning-machine. During the remainder of the day he had plenty 
of time to sleep, and rest, and sit on his hips and survey the land. 
scape. One day, sitting thus, he discovered a woodchuck about forty 
rods from the house, on a steep side-hill feeding about near his hole, 
which was beneath a large rock. The old dog, forgetting his stiffness, 
and remembering the fun he had had with woodchucks in his earlier 
days, started off at his highest speed, vainly hoping to catch this one 
before he could get to his hole. But the woodchuck, seeing the dog 
come laboring up the, hill, sprang to the mouth of his den, amd, when 
his pursuer was only a few rods off, whistled tauntingly and went in, 
This occurred several times, the old dog marching up the hill and 
then marching down again, having had his labor for his pains. I sus- 
pect that he-revolved the subject in his mind while he revolved the 
great wheel of the churning-machine, and that some turn or other 
brought him a happy thought, for riext time he showed himself a 
strategist. Instead of giving chase to the woodchuck, when first dis- 
covered, he crouched down to the ground, and, resting his head on his 
paws, watched him. The woodchuck kept working away from his hole, 
lured by the tender clover, but, not unmindful of his safety, lifted him. 
self up on his haunches every few moments and surveyed the ap. 
proaches. Presently, after the woodchuck had let himself down from 
one of these attitudes of observation, and resumed his feeding, Cuff 
started swiftly but stealthily up the hill, precisely in the attitude of a 
cat when she approaches a mouse. When the woodchuck rose up 
again Cuff was perfectly motionless and half hid by the grass. When 
he again resumed his clover, Cuff sped up the hill as before, this time 
crossing a fence, but in a low place, and so nimbly that he was not 
discovered. Again the woodchuck was on the outlook, again Cuff 
was motionless and hugging the ground. As the dog nears his victim 
he is partially hidden by a swell in the earth, but still the woodchuck 
from his outlook reports “all right,” when Cuff, having not twice as 
far to run as the ’chuck, throws all stealthiness aside and rushes di- 
rectly for the hole. At that moment the woodchuck discovers his 
danger, and, seeing that it is a race for life, leaps as I never saw mar- 
mot leap before. But he is two seconds too late, his retreat is cut 
off, and the powerful jaws of the old dog close upon him. 

The next season Cuff tried the same tactics again with like sue- 
cess, but, when the third woodchuck had taken up his abode at the 
fatal hole, the old churner’s wits and strength had begun to fail him, 
and he was baffled in each attempt to capture the animal. 

The woodchuck always burrows on a side-hill. This enables him to 
guard against being drowned out, by making the termination of the hole 
higher than the entrance. He digs in slantingly for about two or three 
feet, then makes a sharp upward turn and keeps nearly parallel with the 
surface of the ground for a distance of eight or ten feet farther, ac- 
cording to the grade. Here he makes his nest and passes the winter, 
holing up in October or November and coming out againin April. This 
is a long sleep, and is rendered possible only by the amount of fat 
with which the system has become stored during the summer. The 
fire of life still burns, but very faintly and slowly, as with the 
draughts all closed and the ashes heaped up. Respiration is continued, 
but at-longer intervals, and all the vital processes are nearly at & 


| stand-still. Dig one out during hibernation (Audubon did so), and you 


find it a mere inanimate ball, that suffers itself to be moved and 
rolled about without showing signs of awakening. But bring it in by 
the fire, and it presently unrolis and opens its eyes, and crawls feebly 
about, and if left to itself will seek some dark hole or corner, roll it- 


self up again, and resume its former condition. 
Joun Burroveas. 





TO A ROSE. 


rs ery on your gentle journey, sent 

To sweetest goal flower ever went— 
Ah me, that cannot follow close ! 
But my heart runs before you, rose! 


Ah, happy rose, I envy you! 

(But sweetness makes such sweet grace due): 
First to her lips one moment pressed, 

Then a long heaven on her dear breast, 
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MOUTH OF THE ST. JOHN’S RIVER—LOOKING IN. 














trate the absurdity of the common notion that the landscapes of 
features. It was the first settled of the States, and has the | tropical and semi-tropical latitudes are superior in luxuriance of ve- 
most genial climate of all of them; and yet the greater part of it is | getable production to those of the temperate zones. The truth is, 
still a wilderness. Its early history was one long romance of battle | that in the hot regions it is only where there is constant moisture 


‘\LORIDA is a strange land, both in its traditions and its natural 













and massacre, and its later annals are almost equally interesting. The | that there is a strong and rank growth of plants. Generally, arid. 
Spaniards, who were the first Christian people to visit it, were much im- | ity prevails, the hill-sides are bereft of vegetation, and an air of 





pressed with its mys- 
tery and its scenery, 
and, as they discov- 
cred it on Easter Sun- 
day, which in their 
language is called 
“Pascua Florida,” 
they commemorated 
the event by giving 
the new territory its 
present appellation, a 
name not inappropri- 
ate, if the gorgeous 
vegetable productions 
of the country are 
taken into considera- 
tion. 

The time was when 
Florida was an im- 
mense sand-bar, 
stretching into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and 
probably as barren as 
can be conceived. But 
in the semi-tropical cli- 
mate under which it 
exists, in the course 
of ages the seeds car- 
tied to its shores by 
the sea and the winds, 
and the myriads of 
birds which find it a 
resting - place, have 
clothed it with lux- 
uriant vegetation, in- 
terspersed with tracts 
of apparently barren 
sands. It is a land 
of peculiar scenery, 
which the pencil of 
the artist has hereto- 
fore scarcely touched. 
Its main features illus- 
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GREEN COVE SPRINGS, 





parched-up and suffer- 
ing Nature character- 
izes all that is seen. 
It is only when wo 
come North that our 
landscapes glow with 
universal ve getablo 
profusion; that the 
forests stand out in 
bold relief on the hill- 
sides; that the earth 
is carpeted with vernal 
green, and prodigality 
of vegetation reigns 
supreme. In the trop- 
ical landscape, the 
abundance of flowers, 
which are supposed to 
be peculiar to warm cli. 
mates, are exceptional 
phases, They exist, but 
it is in the recesses of 
the swamp, where the 
burning sun is checked 
in its effulgency. In 
these recesses, and fa- 
vored by springs of 
water, we have in Flor- 
ida the wildest effects. 
We have flowers, and 
vines, and strange leaf- 
ings, and gigantic 
trees, as nowhere else 
to be seen; but they 
are always in hidden 
places ; the open tropi- 
cal landscape, we re- 
peat, is arid and deso- 
late. 

Originally starting 
out for the avowed 
purpose of hunting the 
picturesque, we sailed 
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for the mouth of the St. John’s River, which reaches 
into the very heart of the peninsula, and from the jij. 
defined shores of whieh you can branch off into the 
very wildest of this, in one sense, desolate region. The 
approach of the mouth of the harbor, as is the case 
with all our. Southern rivers, is interrupted. by a bar, 
over which the surf beats always more or less wildly. 
Extra facilities being afforded us, we safely passed 
the “rough places,” and with impatience sought a look. 
out from Pelican Bank, situated at the mouth of the 
harbor. Our sudden intrusion startled myriads of 
sea-fowl, which went screaming away, yet in such close 
contact to our persons that we could have caught many 
of them in our hands. The scene had a strange look, 
for, as far as the eye could reach, a long, low reef of 
burning sand presented. itself; the only vegetation visible 
was a jungle of sun-burned, wind-blasted palmettos. A 
little north was Fort St. George Island, the most southern 
of the cultivated sea-islands. Once fairly launched on the 
waters of the St. John’s, after making a sketch of the har. 
bor looking toward the sea, we impatiently passed all in. 
tervening places until we arrived at Pilatka, a central 
point, from which we could easily reach the Black River, 
and the more famous Ocklawaha, and other small streams, 
only navigable for boats of miniature size, and the most 
comical construction. 

But, before we enter upon the business of our jour. 
ney, let us, by way of parenthesis, say that this section 
of country has always been remarkable for its recuper- 
ative effects upon invalids, who, living farther north, suffer 
from the borean blasts of our long and dreary winters. 
Jacksonville, a popular winter resort, is the most important 
of these hygienic towns, and boasts a population of over 
five thousand persons. There is also Hibernia, at the 
mouth of Black Creek ; Magnolia, something over fifty 
miles from the mouth of the river; and Picolata, ten 
miles still farther up. If the time comes when these 
famous places for a winter residence for invalids can 
furnish abundantly the necessaries and comforts of life, 
there is no reason why they should not be annually 
crowded, for nothing can be better than their balmy air 
for those upon whom the Northern winters bear too 
heavily. But it is inconsiderate for those who are past 
recovery with pulmonary complaints to wander to the 
wilds of Florida in pursuit of health, for, whatever may 

‘Saaiaiek ch be the advantages of climate, the lack of the comforts 
6 sah 1 Hh Me Mt i Sas the sick must have more than counterbalances the effect 
em lig th a it AN A ua ts 4 of the balmy air. Among the especial resorts for in- 
bik elite HL ss . | valids is Green Cove Springs, near Magnolia, famous for 
sigatbio ig ia ae rime ome ge. curing rheumatism and a hundred complaints, and com- 
i al OL MM .. Ae posed of a series of warm sulphurous pools, in some 
MR ya | f Hi i \ places twenty-five feet deep ; the water is very transparent, 
and of a pale-bluish tint. It was perhaps some rumor 
of the virtues of these springs that gave origin to the 
notion, current among the early Spanish explorers, that 
there was in Florida a fountain, to bathe in which would 
insure perpetual youth and health. 

At Pilatka, by the aid of influential letters and pre- 
viously-made arrangements, we secured the good-will of 
the captain of the’steamer we named the Flying Swan, a 
craft which, from its simplicity of construction and rude 
machinery, might have been the first model constructed by 
Fulton when he was putting into practical shape the use 
of steam in propelling boats. Its general outline was that 
of an ill-shaped omnibus, with the propelling-wheel let 
into its rear, and, on further examination, we found the 
smoke-pipe, the engine, pilot-house, and all other of the 
usual gear of steamers, were housed, for the excellent 
reason of protecting them from being torn away by the 
overhanging limbs or protruding stumps everywhere to 
be met with in the difficalties of Florida-swamp navi- 
gation. 

A sail of twenty miles along the St. John’s brought 
us, a little before sunrise, to the mouth of the Ocklawaha 
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ASCENDING THE OCKLAWAHA RIVER AT NIGHT. 


River, looking scarcely wide enough to admit a skiff, much less a | blown specimens which greeted us at the mouth of the St. John’s 
steamboat. As daylight increased, we found that we were passing | River. Here they shot up tall and slender, bearing aloft innumer- 
through a dense cypress-swamp, and that the channel selected | able parasites, often surprising the eye with patches, of a half-mile 


in length, of the convolvulus, in 
a solid mass of beautiful blos- 
soms. 

Another sharp turn, and the 
wreck of an old dead cypress is 
discovered, its huge limbs covered 
with innumerable turkey-buzzards, 
which are waiting patiently for 
the decomposition of an alligator 
that’ some successful sportsman 
has shot, and left for the prey of 
these useful but disgusting birds. 
The sunshine sparkles in the spray 
which our awkward yet efficient 
craft drives from its prow, and 
then we enter what seems to be a 
cavern, where the sun never pene- 
trates. The tree-tops interlace, 
and the tangled vines and innu- 
merable parasites have made a 
solid mass Overhead. é 

The swamps of Florida areas 

: wo - rich in birds as in vegetation, It 
ieee ay is no wonder that Audubon here 
THE LOOKOUT. 


had no banks, but was indi- 
cated by “ blazed” marks on 
the trunks of the towering trees. 
There was plenty of water, how- 
ever, to float our craft, but it was a 
queer kind of navigation, for the 
hull of the steamer went bumping 
against one cypress-butt, then an- 
other, suggesting to the tyro in this 
kind of aquatic adventure that 
possibly he might be wrecked, and 
subjected, even if he escaped a 
watery grave, to a miserable death, 
through the agency of mosquitoes, 
buzzards, and huge alligators. 

As we wound along through 
the dense vegetation, a picture of 
novel interest presented itself at 
every turn. We came occasionally 
toa spot a little elevated above the 
dead-water level, covered with a 
rank growth of lofty palmetto, 
the very opposite, in every re- 
spect, to those stunted, storm- 
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A FLORIDA SWAMP. 


of natural history. A minute list of the varieties we sometimes saw | The bird falls, apparently helpless, in the water; you row rapidly 


in a single day would fill a page. One of the most attractive was the | secure your prize, when, a hundred yards ahead, you suddenly see the 
| snaky head of the “darter” just protruding above the surface of the 


water. In an instant its lungs are filled with air, and, disappearing 


found one of the finest fields from which to enrich his great works | more critically, and you fire, at what seems a short, point-blank shot 


water-turkey, or snake-bird, which was everywhere to be met with, 


sitting upon some projecting limb overlooking the water, the body as 
carefully as possible concealed from view, its head and long neck | again, it reaches a place of safety. 
Another conspicuous bird is the large white crane. It is a very 


projecting out, and moving constantly like a black snake in search of s 
its prey. Your curiosity is excited; you would examine the creature | @ffective object in the deep shadows of the cypress, as it proudly 
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WAITING FOR DECOMPOSITION, 


stalks about, eying with fantastic look the finny tribes it hunts for | Here he finds a climate that almost the year round suits his delicate 


prey. Especially is it of service in seizing upon the young of the 
innumerable water-snakes which everywhere abound. With com- 
mendable taste, it seems to pay especial attention to the disgusting, 
slimy, juvenile moccasins, which have a taste for sunning themselves 
on harsh dried leaves of the stunted palmetto. 

But the prominent living object to the stranger in these out-of-the- 
way places is the alligator, whose paradise is in the swamps of Florida. 


constitution ; and, while his kindred-in the Louisiana swamps find it 


| necessary to retire into the mud to escape the cold of winter, the Flor- 


ida representative of the tribe is happy in the enjoyment of the upper 
world the year round. It was a comical and a provoking sight to see 


| these creatures, when indisposed to get out of our way, turn up their 


piggish eyes in speculative mood at the sudden interruption of a rifle- 
ball against their mailed sides, but all the while seemingly unconscious 
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that any harm against their persons was intended. Like Achilles, | 


however, they possess a vulnerable point, which is just in front of 
the spot where the huge head works upon the spinal column. There 
is of necessity at this place a joint in the armor, and a successful 
hunter, after much experience, seldom lets one of the reptiles 
escape. If any philanthropist has ever objected to the slaughter, the 
circumstance is not- remembered in the swamps and everglades of 





Florida. On one occasion we fired into a herd of alligators, and the 
noise of two or three shots caused all but one to finally disappear. 


For some reason it seemed difficult to get the remaining one to move, | 


the creature lying with its head exposed to our gaze, looking as 
demoniac as possible. A bullet, which struck somewhere in the 
vicinity of its jaws, touched its feelings, and then, with a grunt not 
unlike that of a hog, it buried itself in the muddy water. This un- 
willingness to move was then explained by the appearance of a large 
number of young alligators, which, in the confusion, came to the sur- 
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admiring eyes their green and golden plumage. It now begins to 
grow dark in earnest, and we become curious to know how our atten. 
tive pilot will safely navigate this mysterious channel in what is liter. 
ally Egyptian darkness. While thus speculating, there flashes across 
the landscape a bright, clear light. From the most intense blackness 
we have a fierce, lurid glare, presenting the most extravagantly-pictu. 
resque groups of overhanging palmettos, draped with parasites and 
vines of all descriptions ; prominent among the latter is the scarlet 
trumpet-creeper, overburdened with wreaths of blossoms, and inter. 
twined again with chaplets of purple and white convolvulus, the most 
minute details of the objects near being brought. out in a sharp red 
light against the deep tone of the forest’s depths. But no imagination 
can conceive the grotesque and weird forms which constantly force 
themselves on your notice as the light partially illuminates the limbs 
of wrecked or half-destroyed trees, which, covered with moss, or 


| wrapped in decayed vegetation as a winding-sheet, seem huge unburied 
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A SLIGHT OBSTRUCTION IN THE OCKLAWAHA. 


face like so many chips. We had, without being aware of it, attacked | 
the mother while she was protecting her nest. 

In the vicinity of the alligator’s nest we came upon a primitive | 
post-office, consisting of a cigar-box, bearing the magic letters | 
“U.S. M.,” nailed upon the face of an old cypress-tree. It was a 
sort of central point for the swampers, where they left their soiled | 
notes and crooked writing to be conveyed to the places of destination 
by “whomever came along.” We, desiring to act the part of a vol- 
unteer mail-carrier for the neighborhood, peeped into the post-office, 
but there were no signs of letters ; so our good intentions were of no | 
practical effect. 

Our little nondescript craft bumps along from one cypress-stump, 
and fetches up against a cypress-knee, as it is termed—sharp-pointed 
lances which grow up from the roots of the trees, seemingly to pro- 
tect the trunk from too much outside concussion ; glancing off, it runs 
into a roosting-place of innumerable cranes, or scatters the wild- 
ducks and huge snakes over the surface of the water. A clear patch 
of the sky is seen, and the bright light of a summer evening is toss- 
ing the feathery crowns of the old cypress-trees into a nimbus of 
glory, while innumerable paroquets, alarmed at our intrusion, scream 
out their fierce indignation, and then, flying away, flash upon our 


monsters, which, though dead, still throw about their arms in agony, 


| and gaze through unmeaning eyes upon the intrusions of active, 


living men. 

Another run of a half-mile brings us into the cypress again, the 
firelight giving new ideas of the picturesque. The tall shafts, more 
than ever shrouded in the hanging moss, looked as if they had been 
draped in sad habiliments, while the wind sighed through the limbs; 
and when the sonorous sounds of the alligators were heard, groaning 
and complaining, the sad, dismal picture of desolation was complete. 

A sharp Contact with a palmetto-knee throws around the head of 
our nondescript steamer, and we enter what appears to be an endless 
colonnade of beautifully-proportioned shafts, running upward a hun- 
dred feet, roofed by pendent ornaments, suggesting the highest possi- 
ble effect of Gothic architecture. The delusion was increased by the 
waving streamers of the Spanish moss, which here and there, in great 
festoons of fifty feet in length, hung down like tattered but gigantic 
banners, worm-eaten and mouldy, sad evidences of the hopes and pas- 
sions of the distant past. So absorbing were these wonderful effects 
of a brilliant light upon the vegetable productions of these Florids 
swamps, that we had forgotten to look for the cause of this art 
ficial glare, but, when we did, we found a faithful negro had su*- 
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pended from cranes two iron cages, one on each side of the boat, | 
into which he constantly placed unctuous pine-knots, that blazed and | 
crackled, and turned what would otherwise have been unmeaning dark- | 
ness into the most novel and exciting views of Nature that ever met 
our experienced eyes. 

The morning came, and the theatrical display of the swamp by torch- 
light ended, when we were destined te be introduced to a new feature of 
this singular navigation. A huge water-oak, seemingly in the very pride 
of its matured existence, had fallen directly across the channel. Its 
wood was only a little less hard than iron, and the labor to be per- 
formed to get this obstruction out of the way was contemplated with 
anger by the captain of our craft, and in sadness by the “ hands,” to 
whose lot fell the labor of clearing the obstruction away. How. | 
ever, the order was given, and no inhabitant of the swamp is inex- 
perienced in the use of the axe. The sturdy blows fell thick and 
fast, as one limb after another broke loose from the parent trunk 





dull surroundings of their life, to them most monotonous, cramp the 
intellect until they are almost as taciturn as the trees with which they 
are associated. But their hut was a very model of the picturesque, 
and the smouldering fire, over which their dinner-pot was cooking, sent 
up a wreath of blue smoke against the dark openings of the deep 
forest that gave a quiet charm, and a contrast of colors, difficult to 
sufficiently admire, and impossible to be conceived of in the mere 
speculations of studio-life. 

One of our strangest experiences in these mysterious regions 
was forced upon us one morning, when, thrusting our head through 
the hole that gave air to our “sleeping-shelf,” we saw a sight 
which caused us to rub our eyes, and gather up our senses, to be 
certain we were positively awake. Our rude craft was in a basin 


| possibly a quarter of a mile in diameter, entirely surrounded by gi- 


gantic forest-trees, which repeated themselves with the most minute 
fidelity in the perfectly translucent water. For sixty feet downward 


CYPRESS SHINGLE-YARD. 


and floated slowly away. The great butt was then assailed, and, by a 
judicious choice in the assault, the weight of the huge structure was 
made to assist in breaking it in twain. While this work was going 
on, which consumed some hours, we waded—we won’t say ashore 
——but from one precarious foothold to another, until, after various un- 
pleasant experiences—the least of which was getting wet to our waist 
in the black water of the swamp—we reached land, which was a few 
inches above the surface of the prevailing flood. 

We were, however, rewarded for our enterprise by suddenly com- 
ing upon two “ Florida crackers,” who had established a camp in a | 
grove of the finest cypress-trees we ever saw, and were appropriating | 
the valuable timber to the manufacture of shingles, which shingles, 
we were informed, are almost as indestructible as slate. These men 
were civil, full of character, and in their way not wanting in intel- 
ligence. How they manage to survive the discomforts of their situ- 
ation is difficult to imagine, but they do exist, the mosquitoes draw- 
ing from their bodies every useless drop of blood, the low swamp 
malaria making the accumulation of fat an impossibility, while the | 


we could look, and at this great depth see duplicated the scene of 
the upper world, the clearness of the water assisting rather than 
interfering with the vision. The bottom of this basin was silver 
sand, studded with pale emeralds, eccentric formations of lime-crys- 
tals—a bed of white coral in forms and color that reminded us of the 
cunningly-wrought silver baskets of Genoa. This we soon learned was 
the wonderful silver spring of which we had heard so much, which 
every moment throws out its thousands of gallons of water without 
making a bubble on the surface. 

Procuring a “ dug-out,” provided with a gun, and furnished with 
our drawing-materials, and a lunch that would answer for the day, we 
deliberately proceeded to inform ourself of the mysteries of the spot. 
The transparency of the water was ever a constant wonder. A little 
pearly-white shell, dropped from our hand, worked its zigzag way 
downward, becoming in its descent a mere emerald tint, until, finding 
the bottom, it seemed to be a gem destined forever to glisten in its 
silver setting. 

Noticing the faintest possible movement on the surface of the ba- 
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sin at a certain point, we concluded that that must be over the place 
where the great body of the water entered the spring. So, paddling 
to the spot, and wrapping a stone, weighing about eight ounces, in a 
piece of white paper, we dropped it into the water at the place where 
the slightly perceptible movement was visible. The stone went per- 
pendicularly down for some twenty-five feet, until it reached a slight pro- 
jection of limestone rock, where it was suddenly, as if a feather in 
weight, forced upward in a curving line some fifteen feet, showing the 
tremendous power of the water that rushes out from the rock buried 
under this bed of burning sand. Perhaps the most novel and start- 
ling feature was when our craft came from the shade into the sun- 
shine, for then, looking over the sides of the canoe, we recciled at the 
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IN THE OCKLAWAHA. 


sensation of floating in the air. For it seemed as if we were, by some 
miraculous power, suspended seventy feet or more in the mid air, 
| while down on the sanded bottom was a sharp, clear silhouette of 
man, boat, and paddle. A deep river a hundred feet wide is created 
by the water of this spring, which in the course of seven miles forms 
a junction with the Ocklawaha, and then continues to run side by side 
for another mile, without mixing iis clear, pellucid water with the cof. 
fee-stained flow of the other stream, which, like most of the rivers 
of Florida, is heavily charged with alluvial and vegetable matter. 
Such are some of the wonders of the land discovered by Ponce de 
| Leon; others, none the less curious or startling, we preserve for an- 
| other chapter. 
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ELECTRICAL PERSONS AND PLACES. 


HERE are persons who, from unexplained causes, become electri- 

cal, and in that state sometimes exert a remarkable influence 

on objects around them, causing light articles to move, and, as it 

would appear from some well-attested cases, giving shocks to others 
by the mere force of their will. 

Angelique Cottin was a native of La Perriere, France. One winter 
evening (January 15, 1846), as she was weaving silk gloves at a loom 
of oak, the frame began to jerk, and to move backward and forward, 
in so violent a manner, that she fled from it in terror. It ceased its 
movements when she was at a distance, but recommenced them as often 
as she approached. Her parents were greatly distressed, thinking that 
the girl was bewitched, and, as the phenomenon continued, they took 
her to the church for exorcism. The curate sent her to a physician. 

In a short time she began to exert a more remarkable influence. 
The furniture moved wherever she went; every thing touched by her 
clothes would fly off as though struck by an unseen hand, and, on one 
occasion, a man seated on a tub, near which she was standing, was 
lifted on his seat into the air. She exerted a stronger influence on 
wood than on metals. Persons near her felt electric shocks, without 
contact, and a needle, suspended horizontally, oscillated with the 
movement of her hand. These effects diminished when she was 
placed upon certain non-conductors of electricity, and it was some- 
times necessary to insulate her, in order to enable her to take repose. 
Her case received the attention of a great number of medical and 
scientific men, and she became famous as the French Electric Girl. 

I would call the attention of the reader particularly to one feature 
of the case. Angelique Cottin’s influence was exerted most power- 
fully on articles made of wood. The same feature will appear in 
other cases which I have to relate. 

Had this girl lived in the days of “ witch-finder Hopkins,” she 
would have been thrown into a river, and, as a body like hers, sur- 
charged with electricity, would have floated, she would have been con- 
demned as a witch, and put to death. Had she lived in the days of 
Cotton Mather, she would have caused the imprisonment or death of 
some friendless old woman, in order that the “devil might not tri- 
umph over the saints.” Had she lived ina community of spiritualists, 
she would have been regarded as a very powerful medium. The Ger- 
man spiritualists would have said that she was under the influence of 
the Poltergeist, or racketing spectre, and an Italian monk would have 
pronounced her possessed of the devil. 

A careful observer of the various phenomena of animal magnetism 
declares that, in many cases, somnambulists are capable of giving an 
electric shock. 

Mademoiselle Emmerich, a beautiful and accomplished lady, sister 
to Professor Emmerich, a theologian at Strasbourg, became unnerved 
by a fright that occasioned a long and peculiar illness. According to 
Dr. Ennemoser, her body became so highly electrical that she im- 
parted shocks to all who approached her bedside. Wishing to call 
the attention of her brother to herself on one occasion, when he was in 
another part of the house, she sent him a severe shock by the mere 
force of her will. 

Some years ago a man and his wife, living in Providence, Rhode 
Island, became deranged, at the same time, on the subject of spir- 
itualism. They were people who, in their best days, were susceptible 
and subject to impressions ; they became “ mediums,” overtaxed their 
nervous energies, and at last went mad. They were confined in dif- 
ferent rooms of the same house. Each was able to make impressions 
on the other, and each seemed to be conscious of the other’s move- 
ments and feelings. 

The name of Justinus Kerner is familiar to American readers 
through some popular ballads which he has written, of which perhaps 
the best known is “ The Richest Prince ”—Der reichste First. He has 
figured as a man of multiform gifts, as a poet, a physician, and a 
psychologist. In 1829, he published a narrative entitled “ Die 
Seherin von Prevorst”—The Seeress of Prevorst—which has been 
translated into English by the accomplished authoress, Mrs. Catha- 
rine Crowe. The narrative passed through several editions in Ger- 
many, and received the attention of the leading men, both of the 
tationalistic and the spiritualistic schools. Madame Hauffé, the 
Seeress of Prevorst, was the daughter of a Jager, or forest-keeper, 
in the hilly country of Wiirtemberg. The region is described as 








abounding in magnetic influences, and as producing “ effects similar 
to those of second-sight in the Highlands of Scotland.” She was very 
susceptible in childhood, of a dreamy, ethereal nature, happy in soli- 
tude, and, when her affections were gratified, walking the earth like a 
very thing of air. Like Joan of Arc, she saw celestial beings, and 
heard celestial voices. She grew up the pale shadow of a woman, her 
heart all affection, her mind all lucidity. She married, became ill, 
grew lighter and thinner, and seemed like a being already spiritual, 
hovering over her mortality, and communing with the world through 
the rents of its ruin. Every night she fell into a magnetic sleep, when 
she prophesied and discoursed in the most wonderful language. She 
became the patient of Dr. Kerner.. She related things so remarkable 
in her magnetic sleeps, that her case attracted public attention, and 
she was visited by many German savanis, among them Eschenmayer, 
Schubert, and Gorres. “She was more than half spirit,” says, Kerner, 
“and belonged to a world of spirits.” She affirmed that she’ saw 
spirits at all times, sleeping or waking, and that their presence’ was 
unpleasant to her in the “outward waking state,” but most delightful 
in the “inner waking state.” She was able to produce impressions 
on persons at a distance, she read correctly the. writing on ‘folded 
sheets of paper laid upon her person, and appeared to know what her 
friends were doing in remote localities. The spiritual disclosures of 
this remarkable woman are interesting to the psychologist, and, as 
such, they received much attention from German metaphysical scholars. 
The following facts of the case, as condensed by William Howitt, im 
his “ History of the Supernatural,” are not the less attractive in a .phys- 
ical point of view: “ While Madame Hauffé was spending some time 
at Kerner’s house, gravel and ashes were thrown about where no visi- 
ble creature was to throw them. A stool rose gradually to the ceiling, 
and then came down again. Footsteps were heard following members 
of the family from room to room. In another case, a square piece of 
paper floated about the room, and a figure appeared, attended by ‘a 
crackling noise and a bluish light.’ Such appearances and sounds 
have been abundant in Germany, but I shall close this enumeration of 
them by noticing a circumstance which corroborates the narratives of 
witchcraft. It was a fact that, when Madame Hauffé was in a partic- 
ularly magnetic state, she could not sink in her bath, but rose to the 
surface, and could only be held down by hands. She was also at 
times lifted into the air, as in the case with Mr. Home, and has been 
with many saints and devotees of all countries and times.” 

I have found, among old English ghost-stories, nothing more re- 
markable than “ The Haunted House in Stockwell.” I look upon the 
famous case of Thomas, Lord Littleton, as one of a guilty conscience 
and heated imagination. The disturbances at Epworth, as related by 
the Wesleys (vide Southey’s “Life of Wesley,” vol. i., notes), have 
the appearance of a well-acted trick, and were pronounced to be such 
by Dr. Priestley, who carefully examined the whole subject. The 
Cock-Lane ghost was a proved imposture, though Dr. Johnson doubted 
the trickery of the case to the day of his death. The circumstances of 
the Stockwell wonder, which I gather from “an authentic, candid, and 
circumstantial narrative of the astonishing transactions at Stockwell, 
in the county of Surry, on Monday and Tuesday, the sixth and seventh 
days of January, 1772, published with the consent and approbation of 
the family,” are as follows: On the morning of the 6th of January, 
1772, Mrs. Golding, an estimable English lady, was in her parlor, 
when she heard the glass in the kitchen falling and breaking. -She 
was immediately summoned to the place by her maid, who told her 
that the dishes were falling from the shelves. Soon after these dis- 
turbances, violent noises were heard all over the house, followed by a 
work of destruction fearful to behold. An alarm was given that called 
together the neighbors, and Mr. Rowlidge, a carpenter, declared that 
the foundation of the house was giving way, and that the house itself 
was in danger of falling. The disturbances seemed to follow the maid, 
who gave the appearance of being perplexed and grieved, but not in 
the least alarmed. Once, when she was called to come down from her 
chamber, whither she doubtless went to escape observation, she “ an- 
swered indifferently,” and made her appearance “ without any seeming 
fearful apprehensions.” It became necessary to bleed Mrs. Golding. 
Soon after the bleeding, the blood sprung out of the basin, and the 
basin broke to pieces. It was thought best to remove the furniture 
to a neighbor’s, but, whenever any valuable was taken for the purpose, 
it immediately went to destruction. Mr. Hames attempted to take 
away a costly pier-glass, but parts of the frame flew off in his hands, 
Mr. Saville was asked to drink some wine, but the bottle broke before 
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it was uncorked. “ At all times of action,” says the narrative, “ Mrs. 
Golding’s servant was walking backward and forward. Nor could 
they get her to sit down five minutes together, except when the family 
were at prayers, then all was quiet; but, in the midst of the greatest 
confusion, she was as much composed as at any other time, and, with 
uncommon coolness of temper, advised her mistress not to be alarmed 
or uneasy, as she said these things could not be helped.” 

Mrs. Golding left her house, and, with her maid, went to Mrs. 
Pain’s, where they passed the night. Here the work of destruction 
began anew. “Every thing,” says the narrative, “was broke, till 
there was not above two or three cups and saucers remaining out of 
a considerable quantity of china... . 4 About five o’clock, Tuesday 
morning,” continues the account, “Mrs. Golding went up to her 
niece, and desired her to get up, as the noises and destruction were 
so great, she could continue in the house no longer. At this time, all 
the tables, chairs, and drawers, were tumbling about. When Mrs. 
Pain came down, it was amazing beyond all description. Their only 
security was to quit the house.” They went to a Mr. Fowler’s. They 
had barely arrived, when utensils began to fly about as before. Mr. 
Fowler desired Mrs. Golding to quit the house, which she did, return- 
ing to her own home. It was observed that these disturbances seemed 
to be in some manner connected with the maid. They followed her 
wherever she went, and never manifested themselves, except when 
she was present. It was, moreover, noticed that she seemed to under- 
stand the phenomena, and to speak of them in a familiar way. She 
was a blameless girl; her mistress pitied her, but felt it her duty to 
discharge her. After she left, nothing unusual took place. At Mrs. 
Golding’s were broke three pailfuls of china, ete. At Mrs. Pain’s, the 
broken dishes filled two pails. 

Appa.ently, there is evident in all these cases the presence and 
the influence of electrical phenomena. 

That many remarkable effects, produced by so-called spirit-medi- 
ums, are electrical, no observant person can doubt. William Howitt, 
the most respectable writer on modern spiritualism, says: “‘ How 
often have we seen fire streaming from the finger of amedium! How 
often have we felt the touch of spirit-fingers prick as from sparks of 
electricity !” 

There are certain places, as well as persons, that become so elec- 
trical as to produce phenomena. 

As rapid motion develops electricity, windy and falling weather 
may produce it in great quantities. Dr. Livingstone mentions that 
the hot wind of Southern Africa is so electric, that a bunch of ostrich 
feathers, held against it, becomes as strongly charged as if attached 
to an electrical machine. A gusty fall of snow on mountainous places 
sometimes produces so great an amount of electricity, as to cause a 
hissing sound in the air, and to affect the hair of the traveller. The 
faculty of second sight, possessed by the Highlanders of Scotland, has 
been attributed to certain electrical influences that abound in those 
hilly regions. Many phenomena, once regarded as supernatural, are 
now explained as the effects of unusual quantities of electricity gen- 
erated in the atmosphere. 

Some thirty years ago, there was published an English book, that 
received considerable attention, entitled “‘ Bealings Bells.” The prin- 
cipal statements are as follow: On February 2, 1834, the bells in 
Major Moor’s residence, at Great Bealings, began to ring, without 
any visible cause, and continued to do so daily for nearly two months. 
A row of nine bells was almost constantly in motion, at times all of 
them ringing at once, at other times only five. The ringing was wit- 
nessed by a great number of people, and many efforts were made to 
discover the agency, but in vain. Major Moor published an account 
of the annoyance in the Jpswich Journal, and, much to his surprise, 
received numerous letters from different parts of the kingdom, giving 
accounts of similar ringings, occurring at about the same time. At 
Greenwich Hospital, the phenomena took place under so remarkable 
circumstances as to excite general attention. All persons were ex- 
cluded from the apartments where the bell-pulls were, and the bells 
were watched night and day. In some localities, where the ringings 
were heard, the bell-pulls were cut, to end the disturbance; but the 
bells rang on as merrily as ever. When once under way, they seemed 
to be electrified ; nothing could stop them but force. ‘ 

The superstitious attributed the ringings to ghostly fingers. Wil- 
liam Howitt makes a topic of the Bealings bells in his “ History of the 
Supernatural,” conveying the impression of spiritual agency in the 
case. One can hardly doubt that the bells at Great Bealings and at 








Greenwich Hospital were rung by the same invisible fingers that ring 
the bells on an electrical machine. 

The following facts concerning certain remarkable occurrences in 
Salisbury, Connecticut, and in Sheffield, Massachusetts, were col. 
lected, some years since, by the Connecticut Historical Society ; 
“These occurrences commenced November 8, 1802, at a clothier’s 
shop. A man and two boys were in the shop; the boys had retired 
to rest, it being between ten and eleven o’clock at night. A block of 


| wood was thrown through the window; after that, pieces of hard 


mortar, till the man and boys became alarmed, and went to the house 
to call Mr. Sage, who arose from bed and went to the shop, and could 
hear the glass break often, but could not discover from whence it 
came, notwithstanding the night was very light. He exerted himself 
to discover the cause without success. It continued constantly til] 
daylight, and then ceased till the next evening at eight o'clock, 
when it commenced again, and continued till midnight ; these 
ceased till the next evening at dusk, and continued till some time in 
the evening, and then ceased. The next day it commenced about an 
hour before sundown, and continued about an hour, and then it left 
the shop and began at the dwelling-house of Mr. Ezekiel Landon, one 
hundred rods north, in the town of Sheffield. It continued several 
hours, and ceased till next morning; when the family were at break. 
fast, it began again, and continued two or three hours, and ceased till 
evening, when it began again and continued several hours, and ceased 
till the next morning, when it began again and continued all the fore. 
noon, and then ceased altogether. The articles thrown into the shop 
were pieces of wood, charcoal, stone; but principally pieces of hard 
mortar, such as could not be found in the neighborhood. Nothing 


| but stones were thrown into the house of Mr. Landon, the first of 


which were thrown into the door. There were thirty-eight panes of 


| glass broke out of the shop, and eighteen out of the dwelling-house: 


in two or three instances persons were hit by the things that were 
thrown. What was remarkable, nothing could be seen coming till 
the glass broke, and whatever passed through fell directly down 
on the window-sill, as if it had been put through with a person’s 


| fingers, and many pieces of mortar and coal were thrown through 


the same hole in the glass in succession. Many hundreds of people 
assembled to witness the scene, among whom were clergymen and 
other gentlemen ; but none were able to detect the source of the mis- 
chief.” 

An electrical state of the atmosphere may produce phenomena on 
dead bodies. Corpses have been known to move during a tempest. 
I live in a pleasant country-town. Some years ago, a story was cir- 
culated among the villagers, in a quiet way, that made an unusual im- 
pression. A young man of most respectable connections died, and 
some friends of the family were required, on a certain night, to 
watch with the corpse. After the family had retired, the watchers 
went to examine the body, which had been left laid-out on a bed, 
in the usual way, and habited for the grave. On opening the door 
of the room, they beheld a spectacle which, for some moments, 
riveted them to the floor with horror. The corpse had apparently 
raised itself and opened its eyes. It seemed to fix upon them a vacant 
stare, cold, settled, mysterious. A careful examination followed; but 
the body exhibited no evidence of vitality. It was replaced on the 
bed, and its eyes were closed. The watchers left the room. Return- 
ing in about an hour, they were again chilled by the sight of the same 
phenomenon. The body had apparently raised itself, opened its eyes, 
and put out its arms. The family were called, and another examina- 
tion was made, but with the same result as the first. The body was 
cold, breathless, pulseless, decomposing. It was placed again in 
proper position, after which nothing unusual occurred. 

Spiritualism was receiving much attention at the time when the 
incident occurred, and the case was claimed by the believers in the 
new gospel. What influence caused the body to alter its position can- 
not be proved ; but, in view of what is known of wonder-working in- 
fluences, it seems but reasonable to attribute the case to certain elec- 
trical causes imperfectly understood. 

Of course, it is not certain that all of the cases quoted in this arti- 
cle were the results of electrical influence ; but there is nothing more 
remarkable, in the cases of which the cause seems doubtful, than in 
those of the French electric girl and the German professor's sister 
(Dr. Ennemoser’s statement). They have a general resemblance, and 
each has leading features common to the other. 

H. Burrerworti. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


WRITER in a Boston paper, comment- 
A ing upon a promised inroad into New 
York of French painters, prompted to that 
emigration by the prostration of art conse- 
quent upon the war, remarks that the taste 
for French art with us is already too manifest, 
and that a better appreciation is needed of 
our own painters, who often are far above the 
public understanding. This seems to us so 
true, that we desire to add our own testimony 
to that of the writer in question. Those who 
know our younger artists, or who understand 
the spirit of their pictures, discover an hon- 
esty of purpose, a faithfulness of execution, 
a breadth of feeling, and a robustness of sen- 
timent, that, we venture to say, are unparal- 
leled by any other set of workers in our coun- 
try. Our artists, as a rule, especially the 
younger ones, strive honorably to get away 
from al! forms and kinds of pettiness, to 
avoid all that is artificial, conventional, or 
academic, and to be free from the limitations 
or the despotism of schools. They aim to be 
truthful. They go into the hills or by the 
sea-side, and surrender themselves with hon- 
est simplicity to the great facts and the su- 
perb inspiration of Nature. They disdain the 
pretty, the weak, the false, the showy, the 
tricky; they aim at no pomp of expression, 
at no mere pictorial effects, at no theatrical 
exaggeration. They strive merely to express 
the obvious truths of Nature—to paint her 
skies, her hills, her shores, her waters, with 
something of her own simple breadth. They 
have a contempt for the trimmed parterres of 
garden landscapes. They have no taste for 
the hand of man in Nature, but love the pri- 
meval forests, the untrodden hills, the forms 
of things as they appear undisciplined by 
They seem to have little genius for 
genre painting, and even less for what is known 
as historical art. But, as they pursue no 
course traditionally, and follow no path be- 
cause it is fashionable or popular, they wisely 
attempt nothing in a direction for which they 
have no aptitude. 
and not manufacturers, to whom the words 


‘ 


art. 


This makes them artists, 


‘supply’ and “demand” have no meaning. 
Now, these young painters, so honest and 
faithful in their sphere, are almost without a 
constituency. There is no public that under- 
stands them. Some few of them have a cer- 
tain recognition, but very rarely, indeed, can 
people be found who measure or conceive the 
character of their excellence. The newspa- 
pers praise them a little; picture-buyers pa- 
tronize them a little; society talks about them 
a little; people go to the galleries and utter a 
gentle approbation a little—but there is al- 
most no conception of the spirit and ideas 
that animate these men. We do not mean 
simply that the ignorant fail to appreciate 
them ; our indictment is against the intelli- 
gent and the cultivated. We charge that, 
while literature has its large and appreciative 
audience, philosophy its circle of intelligent 
students, science a numerous and increasing 
constituency, and all the industrial arts a 
host of sympathizing admirers, the painters 
are distinctively severed from the rest of tlre 
community. Whatever is merely pictorial in 


| 











their art is understood ; whatever simply chron- 
icles form and locality is recognizable. Such 
panoramas as Bierstact’s “ Rocky Mountains ” 
elicit abundance of admiration ; but the true 
artist’s delineation of the simple beauty of 
Nature has only here and there an intelligent 
Of course, this proposition will 
be denied. The blind will insist that they 
he first step toward wisdom is a per- 


appreciation. 


see. 
ception of one’s ignorance; and this step we 
have not yet taken. If one would realize how 
thoroughly he has failed to understand the 
significance of our art, let him go with an 
artist into the country. There will shortly 
come a great awakening. He will 
that Nature has been a sealed book to him— 
that his artist-companion has long studied her 
mysterious page—that in many a picture hith- 
erto unheeded by him has there been revealed 
not a few of her subtle beauties, which he had 
not the eye to see nor the instruction to un- 
derstand. In almost all countries there ex- 
ists some sort of relation between the differ- 
The artists and 


discover 


ent parts of a community. 
men of ideas are natural outgrowths of what 
underlies or permeates society. But here we 
have the anomaly of a set of men having 
seemingly no correspondence with their com- 
peers—who are by no means altogether neg- 
lected, but who are without any approximate 
measure of appreciation. What they aim to 
do is not perceived ; and hence, as a matter 
of course, what they accomplish is never 
noted. The American mind, so enterprising 
in business, so accomplished in jurisprudence, 
so ingenious in invention, is without art educa- 
tion. It seems to have no perceptions in this 
direction. The individuals who drift into art 
have almost a distinct temperament ; all the 
rest of the community, sensitive enough to 
the pictorial, seem to be unconscious of the 
train of ideas which acts in the mind of the 
artist. It will never be possible for the lay- 
man fully to enter jinto these ideas; but he 
can, if he will, learn to understand, at least, 
the wholesome spirit, the truthful ambition, 
the hatred of effeminacy and weakness, which 
characterize the greater number of our Jand- 
scape-painters. 


—— We recently, by invitation, visited 
Llewellyn Park, at Orange, New Jersey, and 
cannot refrain from expressing our admiration 
of the beautiful grounds included within this 
domain, and the happy idea which secures it 
as a permanent thing, for not only the resi- 
dents within the park, but for those in its 
vicinity. A good many people know all about 
this park and its plan, but there are many 
who do not—and for these we give a brief ex- 
planation. Llewellyn Park is a domain of 
nearly eight hundred acres. It is situated on 
the slope of Orange Mountain, within an 
Fifty acres 
of the ground are to be retained permanently 
as a park and pleasure-ground. The rest is 
divided up into villa-sites—some with as little 


hour’s journey from New York. 


as an acre of ground, others with as many as 
twenty acres. These grounds all open into 
each other, so as to give continuity of effect, 
fences being unnecessary. The entrance to 
the park is through a handsome gate, with a 
picturesque porter’s lodge; and the approach 
to every man’s house is along a splendid 
forest-drive. There are some ten miles of 








drives and roads, all told, within the park, 
which are free to every owner of a villa-site, 
The natural beauties of the park are almost 
unsurpassable. There are picturesque cliffs. 
There are deeply-wooded ravines. There are 
forests of large and apparently primeval trees. 
There are swelling knolls that afford views of 
thirty miles in extent. There are open lawns, 
and small lakes, and woodland drives, and 
shaded walks—all unexcelled in natural beau- 
ty. Just beyond its boundaries is the famous 
Eagle Rock, which commands a view of over 
fifty miles in extent—including the Narrows 
on one side, New York and Brooklyn in the 
direct distance, and the Tarrytown Hills above 
to the left. These really superb grounds, by 
the sort of codperation plan by which the 
park is organized, can never lose their pictu- 
resque or their exclusive character. We, a 
few weeks since, denounced a sort of land- 
speculation, that has for some time been preva- 
lent in this vicinity, whereby people were de- 
luded into the purchase of inferior sites. 
Although Llewellyn Park is also a land-specu- 
lation, it seems to be honestly conducted, 
while the advantages offered are genuine and 
very great. Some of the best ideas in the 
world have arisen out of selfish devices. Our 
civilization, in fact, would be much lower if 
people had not in all ages been stimulated to 
explore, to invent, and to improve, with the 
hope thereby to secure for themselves certain 
special rewards. This being true philosophy, 
we must not refuse the advantages of a thing 
because somebody else is going to be bene- 
fited by it. And it may well be hoped that 
other wooded and favorably - situated hills 
near our city may be taken in hand in the 
way Llewellyn Park has been, and converted 
into grounds as beautiful, healthful, and ad- 
vantageous in situation, as those we have 
been describing. 


We have another instance now at 
Wallack’s Theatre of the sort of comedy that 
has come into possession of the stage, the 
characteristics of which we have already more 
than once described. Those watching the 
history of art in its several branches have 
seen, for some time, a growing change in the 
stage, whereby realism has been pushing from 
their place the old methods of elaborate arti- 
fice. The sort of taste that is obtaining in 
France for painting—a taste for delineating 
the well-dressed men and women of society, 
and the minor incidents of refined life—is just 
now more manifest in our comedy than in any 
thing else we do. In painting, our artists, as 
we have said elsewhere, have little sympathy 
with it; while, in literature generally, we 
would seem to be principally fond of curious 
speculation (it is an age for all sorts of scien- 
tific and philosophical inquiry), of certain gro- 
tesque oddities (witness Mark Twain, Josh Bill- 
ings, ete.), of a new Doric sort of tragical tale, 
such as Bret Harte gives us, while in poetry 
our tendency is toward the lyrical. We see 
nowhere in our literature a felicity in delineat- 
ing the simple facts of society. Our comedies, 
of this character, have so far come from Eng- 
land ; but the realistic tendency of our acting 
has been thoroughly in accord with theirs, and 
hence our actors have entered fully into their 
spirit. “The Two Roses,” now on the Wal- 
lack boards, is a very good specimen of the 
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new style. In story, in characters, in inci- 
dents, there is a sort of pre-Raphaelite fidelity 
to real life—but, at the same time, a very 
skilful kind of pre-Raphaelitism, that gives a 
notable charm to all that is said or done. If 
it is wholesome to be interested in the doings 
and destinies of the average man or woman, 
if it is favorable to discover a simple honest in- 
terest in ordinary affairs, if it is right to have 
a relish for pleasant pictures of simple home- 
life—and we think it is so in each case—then 
these little domestic idyls, like “The Two 
Roses,” should be heartily accepted. What- 
ever is simple and truthfs! gives us good dis- 
cipline. The grand and tempestuous, of course, 
stirs us more profoundly ; but the world clear- 
ly needs the repression rather than the stimu- 
lation of its passions. Some one speaks of 
these new comedies as “ Meissoniers ’—full 
of elaborate and delicate finish, but without 
breadth or force. But they are not “ Meis- 
soniers.”” They have tenderness, warmth, 
human sympathy—and Meissonier is nothing 
but accurate elaboratism. The question now 
arises, Can no one here write such comedies ? 
Must it long remain true that our actors have 
a genius for a particular kind of rendition, 
which our literary men have not the genius to 
write for ? 


Our illustration on the first page is 
a characteristic example of Edward Frere, a 
painter noted for his happy and effective de- 
lineations of the country children of France. 
His works have recently been in great de- 
mand, both in England and here. “ Many 
French painters,” says one of his critics, 
“have tenderness, but not one of them so 
much as Edward Frere. His execution is 
always modest, his sentiment true and pure, 
and, while a little deficient in color, his ob- 
servation of form, so far as it expresses char- 
acter, is exquisite.” Frere was a pupil of 
Delaroche. 
ferent times from the French Academy, and 
is an officer of the Legion of Honor. 





War Aotes, 


French and Prussian Forces. 


AR was formally declared by France on 

the 15th of July. But only a fortnight be- 
fore there was a debate in the Legislative Corps 
upon the number of conscripts which should 
be drawn in 1870 to recruit the army. In this 
debate the facts in regard to the Prussian mili- 
tary system, the forces which Prussia could 
bring into the field, and the actual inferiority 


of the French army, wore fully set forth by men | 


of such authority as Marshal Le Boouf, Minister 
of War, M. Thiers, the Count de la Tour, and 
M. Garnier-Pagés. It was demonstrated that, 
while the French standing army contained but 
four hundred thousand men, with a reserve of 
four hundred thousand liable to be called out 


in case of war, and a Garde Mobile composed | 


of untrained young men from twenty to twenty- 
nine years of age, described by the Minister of 
War as “‘ an inert force existing only on paper,” 
the armies of the North-German Confederation, 


and the states allied with Prussia and subject | 


to the same military system, amounted to five 
hundred thousand men who could instantly be 
put into the field, with a reserve of five hun- 
dred thousand, all trained soldiers ; and, in ad- 
dition to these, all the men up to forty years of 


age in the entire population, in numbers not | 





He has received medals at dif- | 


iess than halt a million more, and none of them 
without some knowledge of military discipline. 

Thus, it was stated, a war between France 
and Prussia would be at the very outset simply 
a conflict between half a million of soldiers 
ready to take the field on the side of Germany, 
and four hundred thousand on the side of 
France. But, to exhibit this discrepancy in its 
full proportions, it was shown in the debate 
that, while the French army has to furnish at 
all times forty thousand soldiers for service in 
Algeria, and forty thousand gendarmes for ser- 
vice as pvulice throughout France, the Prussian 
suffers no such reduction. So that, while the 
Germans could at once put into the field half a 
million skilled fighting-men, and have their re- 
serves of half a million also ready for action in 
an incredibly short period of time, the French 
could only furnish at the outset three hundred 
and twenty thousand, while their reserves re- 
quired a much longer period in order to become 
prepared for use. 

But this difference between three hundred 
and twenty thousand ‘and five hundred thou- 
sand does not sufficiently express the inequal- 
ity between the two powers. By the greater 
promptness of the German system of bringing 
forward the reserves, a sufficient number of 
them at once become disposable for garrison 
duty, for guards along the lines of communica- 
tion, and for the thousand other details of ser- 
vice which so greatly diminish the effective 
foree of an army; and in this respect also 
France was inferior. As M. Thiers, the highest 
authority on such a subject, said in this debate : 
‘With four hundred thousand effective men 
we must not believe that we have four hundred 
thousand men to take under fire. This num- 
ber must be diminished by at least one-half.” 
Thus, while the Germans could easily calculate 
upon bringing into the field for actual fighting 
the full effective force of half a million, the 
French, according to M. Thiers, could not, at 
the beginning of the campaign, bring under fire 
more than two hundred thousand men. The 
justice of his estimate is fully confirmed by 
the result of the present campaign. The whole 
French force that was drawn up along the 
boundary at the beginning of the war, and after 
a month of active preparation, was something 
above two hundred thousand; it certainly did 
not surpass two hundred and fifty thousand 


|} men. 


. 
Duration of Modern Wars. 


The time of long European campaigns ap- 
pears to have passed away. The war of 1815, 
when Napoleon I. endeavored to reéstablish 
himself on the throne of France, was of limited 
continuance. Napoleon took command of his 
army in Belgium on the 14th of June, the bat- 
tle of Ligny was fought on the 16th, that of 
Quartre Bras on the 17th, and the eventful con- 


test on the plains of Waterloo took place on , 


the 18th of June, 1815. 

The next important war in Europe was in 
the Crimea. Turkey and Russia declared war 
against each other in November, 1853, Eng- 
land and France took part against Russia 
in March, 1854. The battles which then fol- 
lowed were—the Alma, September 20; Bala- 
klava, October 25, and Inkerman, November 4, 
1854. The Malakoff was taken September 8; 
the capture of Sevastopol took place on Sep- 
tember 10, the demolition of its docks, arse- 
nals, and forts, began on November 4, 1855 ; 
peace was proclaimed in April, 1857, and the 
allied forces quitted the Crimea on July 12 of 
that year. In point of iact, the contest in the 
Crimea was rather the siege of Sevastopol than 
a regular contest. The battles of Alma, Bala- 
klava, and Inkerman, wore fought to secure a 
good position for the besiegers. 








The Austro-Italian War was begun by the 
Austrians crossing the Ticino on April 27, 
1859; the French entered Genoa on May 3d; 
the Austrians were defeated—at Montebello, 
on May 20; at Palestro, May 30-31; at Ma. 
genta, June 4; at Maringano, June 8; and at 
Solferino, which finished the war, on June 
24, the allies crossed the Mincio on July 1; 
the armistice between France and Austria was 
agreed to on July 8, and articles of peace were 
signed by Napoleon and Francis Joseph at 
Villa Franca on July 11, the consideration be- 
ing the surrender of Lombardy to Italy. The 
whole campaign occupied little more than nine 
weeks, 

Next came the war in Denmark in 1864. 
The Germans beyan it by marching into 
Schleswig on February 1; took Dippel on 
April 18, and Alsen on July 9. Articles of 
peace between Denmark and Germany were 
signed on October 5, whereby Denmark had 
to surrender the duchies of Holstein and 
Schleswig. This was a war of twenty-two 
weeks. 

Lastly, there was the Austro-Prussian War 
of 1866. On the 14th of June Prussia com- 
menced hostilities against Austria, and Italy 
did the same on the 20th. The battle of Cus- 
tozza, in which the Austrians defeated the Ital- 
ians, was fought on the 24th of June. The 
battle of Sadowa, in which Austria was beaten 
by Prussia, came off on July 3d, and the sea- 
battle of Lissa, in which the Austrians again 
defeated the Italians, came off on July 2. 
Peace between Prussia and Austria was signed 
at Prague on August 23. The entire war lasted 
only seven weeks. 


The French as a Military People. 


The French are so militarya people that, 
when agreat national sentiment is once aroused, 
the very children are ready to seize their little 
muskets and fall into columns of companies; 
but, in the mean time, and until the mighty 
nation is challenged, the great bulk of the 
French peasantry are, perhaps, more homely, 
more rustic, more unadventurous than most 
of the people of Europe. From these quiet 
millions of people many tens of thousands of 
small, sad, harmless-looking young men are 
every year torn by the conscription, and im- 
mense energy—energy informed with the tra 
ditions of an ancient and ever-warlike nation— 
is brought to bear upon the object of turning 
these forlorn young captives into able soldiers. 
All that instruction can achieve is carefully 
done ; but the enforced change from rural tife 
to the life of barracks and camps seems not to 
be favorable to the animal spirits of the men; 
for, although, when seen in masses or groups 
working hard at their military duties, they al- 
ways appear to be brisk, and almost merry 
their seeming animation is the result of 
smart orders—the animation of a horse when 
the rowels on either side are lightly touching 
his flanks; and, during the hours while they 
are left to themselves, the French soldiers of 
the line engaged in campaigning are common- 
ly depressed and spiritless. Of course this 
want of lustiness in the French army is su- 
perbly masked by all the resources of military 
pomp and all the outward signs which seem to 
show the presence of vigor, dispatch, and war- 
like ardor; but the material of which the line 
regiments are composed must always keep 4 
good deal of its original nature, and whoever 
glances at the rising steps of French officers 
successful in Africa, will find that they have 
climbed to eminence, not by leading troops of 
the line, but by obtaining, in the critical part 
of their career, the command of choice French 
regiments, or, failing that, the command of 
troops of foreign race. These choice French 
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regiments are not composed of materials at all 
like those which supply the line. On the con- 
trary, they number in their ranks many thou- 
sands of bold, adventurous men, who take ser- 
vice in the army of their own accord, and it is 
in these choice regiments that France sees the 
true expression of her warlike nature. Of all 
these choice regiments the “‘ Zouaves”’ are the 
most famous ; and each of the three foremost 
divisions of the French army onthe Alma had 
in it a regiment—a regiment with its two war 
battalions—belonging to the corps of the Zou- 
aves. What the spear-head is to the spear, 
that its Zouave regiment was to each of these 
three divisions. 


The German Invasion. 

Two years ago, a distinguished American 
soldier called upon General von Moltke at the 
War-Office in Berlin, where he found the great 
Prussian strategist poring over his maps of the 
Rhine frontier. ‘If you will permit me, Gen- 
eral von Moltke,” said our friend, “I should 
like to ask an impertinent question, which you 
must answer or not, as you think best.’’ ** Cer- 
tainly,” replied the general; “ask it.”? Lay- 
ing his hand upon the open map with signifi- 
cant gesture, he inquired: ‘* Are you ready?” 
“Yes,” was the answer; “ only we cannot, in 
case of a war with France, hope for such good 
fortune as attended us in the campaign against 
Austria. The great difficulty is that our king 
cannot be persuaded to declare war, and thus 
give us the benefit of the initiative.” 

Prussia did not declare war against France, 
and no doubt King William spoke from the 
impulses of an honest heart when he asserted 
so solemnly that he was anxious to avert the 
contest, and live at peace with the French peo- 
ple. France has had the benefit of the initia- 
tive, as Von Moltke expected, but the extraor- 
dinary perfection of the Prussian military or- 
ganization has enabled her antagonist to wrest 
at one stroke all the advantage her first move 
should have given. France has been rudely 
disturbed in her fool’s paradise, and has awa- 
kened from her dreams, to discover how deeply 
imperial corruption has eaten into the very 
heart of the military administration upon 
which she has depended. Her army organiza- 
tion is at fault, her commissariat defective, her 
medical department behind the age, her signal- 
system clumsy and ineffective; the arms and 
ammunition for which she has paid are not 
forthcoming in her extremity; and it is even 
asserted that some of the battalions on which 
she has depended have had their existence only 
upon paper. 

It may be asked how this could be true and 
the facts remain concealed from military obser- 
vation. We answer that they have been no 
secret except to that national vanity which is 
convinced by no argument but that of disaster. 
General Trochu, the Duc d’Aumale, and other 
observers less noted, have given their warning 
in publications which are only now attracting 
the attention they deserved in the beginning. 


Napoleon’s Princely Prison. 


If for no other reason than as an illustration 
of the law of contrast, there is a peculiar fit- 
ness in the assignment of Napoleon to the pal- 
ace of Wilhelmshéhe. In that superb resi- 
dence Jerome Napoleon lived while King of 
Westphalia ; fifty years later, the same place 
again becomes the residence of a Napoleon— 
this time as a captive instead of a ruler. 

The domain of Wilhelmshohe is called the 
Versailles of Germany ; and this title is not 
maptly bestowed, for, although its extent and 
its treasures of art are not equal to those of 
Versailles, it is certainly very beautiful, both 





in situation and adornment. Cassel, the cap- 
ital of the electorate of Hesse - Cassel, lies 
three miles distant, and the approach from the 
city to Wilhelmshéhe is through an avenue of 
limes which terminates at the gate of the pal- 
ace. Like Versailles, Wilhelmshohe is famous 
for its waters. 
be the highest on the Continent, throwing a 
stream twelve inches in diameter to a height 
of two hundred feet. The colossal statue of 
Hercules and the Cascade of Karlsburg form 
another striking feature of the landscape. The 
cascade, nine hundred feet long, leads up to 
the statue, which is itself thirty feet high, rest- 
ing upon an octagon foundation at a height of 
thirteen hundred feet above tide-water. From 
this elevated position there is a side-view of a 
rich country, dotted with cities, towns, and 
handsome villas. The palace and its grounds 
were completed at a cost of about ten million 
dollars. 

In the singularly honorable captivity to 
which Napoleon has been consigned he has 
much reason for gratitude to King William. It 
is reported that the fallen emperor’s “‘ limits” 
extend for several miles in all directions, and 
that he is guarded by only twoscore men. He 
bows as gracefully to his fate, as a man should 
do whose retreat is Sybaris. His quarters as a 
captive are certainly superior to those which 
his own victims in France were compelled to 
endure in the musty dungeons of Saint-Pelagie. 





Hliscellany. 


The Strasbourg Clock. 

HE great clock at Strasbourg is one of the 

wonders of the world about which travellers 
are often apt to romance a little, making it out 
more wonderful than it really is. But, for all 
this, it is an extraordinary piece of mechanism, 
and its performances entitle it to rank high in 
the records of horology. Before detailing these 
performances, and describing the clock, it may 
be as well to refer to the history of this in- 
genious piece of mechanism. The clock stands 
in the cathedral, its origin dating as far back 
as 1352, in which year it was put up under the 
patronage of Berthold de Buchek, then Bishop 
of Strasbourg. Of the artist’s name nothing 
appears to be known; he must, however, have 
been considered a prince among clockmakers 
in his day, for the clock appears to have been 
a highly-successful work of art for the period. 
It was divided into three parts, the lower por- 
tion exhibiting a universal calendar. In the 
middle part was an astrolabe, and in the upper 
division were the figures of three kings and 
the Virgin curved in wood. At the striking 
of each hour the three kings bowed to the Vir- 
gin, while a carillon carolled a cheerful tune, 
and a cock crowed and clapped his wings. In 
course of time, however, the clock got out of 
order, and in 1547 its repair was committed to 
the charge of Dr. Michael Herr, Chretei Her- 
lin, and Nicholas Prugnor, three mathemati- 
cians of repute. They died before their work 
was finished, but it was taken up by Conrad 
Dasypodius, a pupil of Herlin, and who com- 
pleted his task in four years. The clock went 
well until the year of the revolution, when it 
struck for the last time. 

Nearly fifty years passed, during which 
time the great clock gradually fell into a very 
dilapidated state. It was then resolved once 
more to restore it to its former working condi- 
tion, but this was found to be impossible, as the 
works were eaten up with rust and verdigris. 
At length one Schwilgue, an artist and mathe- 
matician of Strasbourg, offered to repair, mod- 
ify, and reinstate, the clock, which task, it is 


It contains a fountain, said to | 








recorded, he commenced on June 24, 1836, and 
finished in four years from that time. It is 
stated that Schwilgue received an order to con- 
struct a similar clock for a cantonal capital in 
Switzerland, but his townsmen, jealous of the 
horological fame of Strasbourg, put out his 
eyes, and thus prevented him fulfilling the 
order. We have no authority for this state- 
ment, and therefore can only consider it in the 
light of one of the traveller’s tales to which we 
have already alluded. 

The mechanism of the new clock was placed 
by Schwilgue in the old casing, the number of 
the figures having been increased, and their 
appearance being improved by jointed limbs. 
The’ quarter-chimes are struck by figures rep- 
resenting the four ages of man, which move in 
a circle around a skeleton mower. The hour- 
bell is struck by a genius, the figure of an angel 
at the same moment turning an hour-glass, 
through the narrow neck of which the sand is 
kept perpetually running year after year. Every 
day at noon a procession of the twelve Apos- 
tles takes place around a figure of the Saviour. 
Each one in passing inclines toward the cen- 
tral figure, which, when the circuit has been 
made, extends its hands as in the act of bless- 
ing. During the procession a cock flutters his 
wings, opens his beak, and crows three times, 
The clock shows the month, the day of the 
month, the signs of the zodiac, the Dominical 
letter, the sidereal time, the Copernican plan- 
etary system, and the precession of the equi- 
noxes. Its mechanism is so perfectly elabo- 
rated that it marks the 29th of February in 
every leap-year. With this perfection of de- 
tail, no wonder that the citizens of Strasbourg 
are proud of their cathedral-clock, and no won- 
der either that travellers are neither slow to 
visit it, nor to enlarge its performances to an 
extent somewhat beyond its real capability. 


A New-Zealand Cavern. 


About six or seven years ago, Mr. Richard 
Todd, government surveyor at Raglan, while 
walking on the shore-at the south head, and 
being close under the mountain called Karuni, 
discovered, among a large number of immense 
bowlders, one that was very beautifully carved. 
It had the appearance, said Mr. Todd, of hav- 
ing been executed a very great number of years. 
Two stone chisels and an axe-head were found 
close to it. Owing to the encroachment of the 
sea, and action of the tide, this immense bowl- 
der had been displaced from its original posi- 
tion, and disclosed the entrance to a most won- 
derful cavern, running a very great distance 
under the mountain. On this discovery being 
made known to the settlers by the natives, a 
party of Raglan people, having provided them- 
selves with lamps and torches, penetrated the 
cavern for at least half a mile, and were obliged 
to turn back, they having commenced their re- 
search too late in the day. The cavern has 
been described as a most wonderful one, very 
lofty, apparently in places two hundred feet 
high, with immense stalactites which seemed 
to be forty or fifty feet in length, and which 
had a very grand appearance, from the reflec- 
tion of the lights. The party were completely 
wet through from the dripping of water from 
the roof. At about half the distance they tra- 
versed a very large, curiously-shaped rock, it 
having the appearance of a large altar, seven 
steps, about two feet six inches high, forming 
the approach to the table or altar. From the 
foot of this rock, a very powerful stream of 
water wells up with great force—it apparently 
having a subterranean passage. The cavern at 
this spot is described as being thirty feet wide. 
At this spot were discovered the bodies of 
eighty-seven Maoris, all being in a perfect 
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state of preservation, in fact, petrified into 
stone, even their mats having undergone the 
same process. The parties who placed these 
bodies there must have evidently been aware 
of the properties of the dripping water. There 
is a native settlement close by the spot, and 
some very old natives live there 


The Language of Signs. 


Many persons are, no doubt, under the im- 
pression that the deaf and dumb talk to each 
other by means of the finger-alphabet ; but the 
use of this presupposes a knowledge of the 
meaning of words and letters, which the deaf 
and dumb child can hardly be taught till intel- 
ligible communication has been established 
with it. Alphabetical speech is slow and 
clumsy, whereas the deaf mute speaks to his 
comrades as rapidly, if not as precisely, as we 
do by means of vocal speech. He uses a co- 
pious and expressive language of signs, indi- 
cating words and ideas by means of simple 
motions and gestures. This language has the 
advantage of being natural and universal. 
English, French, and German children, to a 
great extent, understand each other, and even 
a North-American Indian would be able to 
talk with them all, it being a curious fact that 
many of the signs used by the Indian tribes 
are identical with those of the deaf-and-dumb 
schools of Europe; and Mr. Tylor states that 
a Sandwich-Islander and a Chinese both made 
themselves understood in an American deaf- 
and-dumb institution. The ‘ gesture-lan- 
guage’’ is also connected with spoken lan- 
guage in two remarkable ways. Among low 
savage tribes, there are cases in which speech 
has to be supplemented by gesture to make it 
intelligible, and it is, perhaps, reasonable to 
suppose that at an earlier stage of civilization 
the proportion of gestures to words would be 
greater than it is now. 


Ideal Feet 

The celebrated anatomist, Professor Hyrtl, 
of Vienna University, recently opened one of 
his lectures to his class with the singular ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Which is the most beautiful foot, con- 
sidered from the anatomical stand-point ?”’ and 
then said: “It is remarkable that there can be 
so many divergent opinions on this subject. 
While the sons of men look upon asmall, slen- 
der, and graceful foot (if a lady’s foot) as an 
ideal one, the anatomist utterly rejects it as 
beautiful ; and only the large, long, and broad 
foot is the ideal one in his eyes. Even the 
greatest classical writers of antiquity—Horace, 
Catullus, and others—who had great apprecia- 
tion of feminine beauty, never mentioned, in 
the descriptions of their beloved, their small 
feet. The people belonging to the Celtic race 
have small feet ; the Hindoos, especially, heve 
such small feet and hands that they may be en- 
vied by many European countesses. The na- 
tive troops of the English army in India pos- 
sess in England their own armory, whose 
peculiar kinds of weapons are constructed for 
them. The sword-hilts made for them are 
much too small for us to grasp with ease. The 
greatest beauties of Europe—the Italians— 
have really long and broad feet.”’ 


The Origin of “ Hurrah!” 
The cry “* Hurrah!” was proved by a Ger- 
man writer to have been received by the Ger- 
mans from the people coming from the East at 
the time of the “‘ Volkerwanderung.”’ It was 
then “‘ Harra!” subsequently changed in the 
wars with the Slaves, Huns, and “Avars, to 
““Wara!’? A writer in the Vossian Zeitung, 
who has lived several years in India, gives still 
further explanation on the origin of these 





cries: “The word ‘ Harra!’ really ‘ Harri’ 
was got by the old Germans in the first place 
from people who wandered into Europe from 
Central Asia. The word harra (harri) is used 
to this day among the Hindoos of Eastern India 
as a designation for God, being one of their 
names for the god Vishnu. When the Hin- 
doos have any thing difficult to accomplish, 
they ery ‘Harri! Harri!’ This cry is very fre- 
quently used by the Hindoo boatmen, when 
their boat happens to get stuck on a sand-bank 
in the Ganges. Putting all their strength to- 
gether, they call out ‘ Harri! Harri!’ and ex- 
ert their utmost power until they bring it 
afloat. When the boatmen are towing the 
boat up the stream, and come to a strong cur- 
rent, where they wish to go quickly and se- 
curely over difficult and dangerous parts, the 
same cry is used. It is probable that the Hin- 
doo soldiers use the cry ‘ Harri!’ in war. In 
short, the word harri is used by the Hindoo 
whenever he is conscious of his own weakness, 
and feels the necessity of divine help. The 
word harri, therefore, which our forefathers 
got from the peoples emigrating to Europe from 
Asia, and from which the cry of ‘ Hurrah!’ is 
derived, signifies ‘God help us!’ and, in the 
mouth of a Christian soldier, has the beautiful 
signification: ‘God help us, and stand by us, 
since we have a difficult mission to accomplish, 
to conquer the enemy, and are in great danger 
of losing our lives.’ ”’ 


Niagara Surpassed. 


There is a cataract in South America which, 
if truly described, is a far greater watery won- 
der than Niagara. There are several falls, in 
different parts of the world, higher than Ni- 
agara; but all of them are formed by compara- 
tively small streams. The one now brought to 
light is about one-third as wide as the Amer- 
ican fall, and more than four times as high. 
This new cataract is on the Potaro River, and 
was discovered last April by Mr. C. B. Brown, 
of the British Geological Survey of Guiana. 
It is called the Kaieteur Fall, and varies greatly, 
according to the season, discharging at least 
twice as much water in spring as in autumn. 
Above the precipice the river glides smoothly 
along in a channel worn in the table of con- 
glomerate sandstone, one hundred yards wide 
when fullest, and twenty feet deep in the mid- 
die. From the edge it makes a perpendicular 
leap of seven hundred and thirty-six feet, and 
then another leap of eighty-one feet. Sir 
George Young, who is with the expedition, 
writes : 

‘* As we saw the fall I cannot imagine any 
thing more beautiful. The central portion, 
which is never dry, forms a small horseshoe or 
reéntering angle, and the water in ‘his part 
preserves its consistency for a short distance 
from the ledge. But everywhere else, and 
here also, at a few feet from the top, all sem- 
blance of water disappears; it breaks up, or 
blossoms, into fine foam or spray, which de- 
scends in the wel!-known, rocket-like forms 
of the Staubbach and similar water-falls, but 
multiplied a thousand times, into a small dark 
pool, over a semicircular curtain of precipice 
deeply hollowed by the spray. The cavern 
behind the fall is the home of thousands of 
swallows, which issue from it in the morning, 
and may be seen returning in multitudes at 
night. The fall itself is one vast, descending 
column of a fine, dry-looking, snow-white sub- 
stance, bearing a resemblance, in color and 
consistency, to the snow of an avalanche, but 
surpassing all avalanches I have seen in size, 
and in the beauty of the forms taken by the 
material of the fall. Rainbows of great splen- 
dor were observed, one from the front of the 
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fall in the morning, one from the summit j; 
the afternoon; but this last reverted, forming a 
colored loop or ring, into which the whole mass 
seemed to precipitate itself and disappear, and 
dart underneath, black and foaming, at the 
gorge and outlet of the pool. We spent eleven 
days in ascending the Essequibo, which was 
heavy in flood, and detained us double the 
time anticipated. Five days brought us from 
Tumatumari, the lowest fail on the Potaro, to 
the Patamona village. In this stage are five cat- 
aracts, two of which at least are inaccessible.’ 


The Hymn of the Wiltshire Laborers. 
“Don’t you all think that we have a great need 
to cry to our God to put it in the hearts of our 
greaseous Queen and her members of Parlerment 
to grant us free bread | *°—Zucy Simpkins, at Brem- 
hill. 
O God, who by Thy Prophet’s hand 
Didst smite the rocky brake, 
Whence water came at thy command, 
Thy people’s thirst to slake: 
Strike, now, upon this granite wall, 
Stern, obdurate, and high ; 
And let some drops of pity fall 
For us who starve and die! 


The God, who took a little child 
And set him in the midst, 

And promised him his mercy mild, 
As, by Thy Son, Thou didst: 

Look down upon our children dear, 
So gaunt, so cold, so spare, 

And let their images appear 
Where lords and gentry are ! 

O God, teach them to feel how we, 
When our poor infants droop, 

Are weakened in our trust in Thee, 
And how our spirits stoop: 

For, in Thy rest, so bright and fair, 
All tears and sorrows sleep ; 

And their young looks, so full of care, 
Would make Thine angels weep! 


The God, who with His finger drew 
The Judgment coming on, 

Write for these men what must ensue, 
Ere many years be gone! 

O God, whose bow is in the sky, 
Let them not brave and dare, 

Until they look (too late) on high 
And see an arrow there! 


O God, remind them! In the bread 
They break upon the knee, 

These sacred words may yet be read 
**In memory of Me!” 

O God, remind them of His sweet 
Compassion for the poor, 

And how He gave them bread to eat, 
And went from door to door. 

Cuartes Dickens, 1846. 


Pork as Food. 


Is the prohibition of pork tothe Jews, as 
unclean food, founded on the intrinsic un- 
healthfulness of the food itself? An article in 
The Physiologist, reprinted by the Jewish Me- 
senger, expresses the opinion that it is, and 
gives a most disgusting picture of the diseased 
constitution of the hog. It says that ‘in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Maine, and other New- 
England States, where the ‘inhabitants send 
their beef cattle to Boston market, and live 
principally on pork as meat, the year round, 
myriads of them are afflicted with scrofula, 
salt-rheum, tetter, ring-worm, ‘ humors in the 
blood,’ consumption, ete. In the Far West 
pork is the principal meat consumed by the 
farmers and laboring classes ; ham for break- 
fast, roast pig for dinner, and sausage for sup- 
per, and ‘hog all the time!’ And what is 
the effect of this unclean diet upon their con- 
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stitution, health, ete.? Look at many of their 
wretched wives and children, with their 
rheumed eyes and enlarged glands, sore ears, 
ete., for an answer. While the Western farmer 
works in bis fields in the open air, he is com- 
paratively exempt from its baneful influence, 
and itis chiefly upon the health of his wife and 
children that its terrible effects may be seen. 
The late Dr. Brainard, of Chicago, told the 
author a few years since that it was estimated, 
by competent medical authority, that nearly 
one-fourth part of the entire population of the 
State were afflicted with scrofulous sore eyes, 
with enlargement of the glands at the edges 
of the lids, ete. This form of chronic ophthal- 
mia is very common throughout the West.” 


Catholic Priests. 

Oliver Dyer thus describes the reception of 
Archbishop McCloskey, in the cathedral in this 
eity, on his return from Rome: 

‘I had oceasion to attend this reception, 
and as it was my first visit to a Catholic church, 
and as I had fed largely in my youth on ‘ The 
Horrors of the Spanish Inquisition,’ and other 
such sectarian diet, I, of course, had some very 
anti-Catholic notions, and was not prepared to 
see what I saw, or hear what I heard. 

“My first surprise was occasioned by the 
appearance of the priests. There were two hun- 
dred of them; and, as they all passed slowly 
within a few feet of me, I had a good opportu- 
nity to sean them closely. I was struck with 
the exceedingly orthodox, Calvinistic, Presby- 
terian aspect of a large number of them, de- 
spite their canonical attire. Others reminded 
me, by their cast of countenance and demeanor, 
of the enthusiastic Methodist clergymen under 
whose preaching I was accustomed to sit in the 
days of my youth. There were yet others who 
exhibited the clear-cut characteristics of the 
hard-shell Baptist preachers of the Southwest, 
who turn people out of their churches for join- 
ing a temperance society, or sending their chil- 
dren to Sunday-school. Many of them exhib- 
ited the high-bred, finical aspect of the nicest 
specimens of the Episcopalian clergy ; and but 
asmall proportion of the whole number pre- 
sented the flabby cheeks and leering repulsive- 
ness which Protestant picture-makers and Prot- 
novelists delight to ascribe to Catholic 
It was a real pleasure to note 
the evidences of culture, piety, and devotion 
which that company of two hundred priests ex- 
hibited. The archbishop himself is ev idently 
aman of great ability, with a fervid, chastened 
spirit, full of honest zeal for his church, and 
ready to make any needed personal sacrifice in 
its service, and, therefore, a man of power and 


of peace.” 


estant 


ecclesiastics. 


Mr. Greeley’s Handwriting. 

The first of the following letters shows what 
Mr. Greeley really wrote in reply to a request 
to lecture in Illinois. The second letter shows 
how his reply was construed. 


From H. Greeley to M. B. Castle. 
“ Dear Str: I am overworked and growing 
old. I shall be sixty next February 3d. On 
the whole, it seems I must decline to lecture 
henceforth, except in this immediate vicinity, 
ifI do at all. I cannot promise to visit Illinois 
on that errand—certainly not now. Yours, 
“HH, Greener.” 
From M. B. Castle to H. Greeley. 
: “ Sanpwicn, Iu., May 12, 1870. 
‘Horace Greerer, New York Tribune: 
“Dear Sr: Your acceptance to lecture be- 
fore our Association next winter came to hand 
this morning. Your penmanship being not the 
Plainest, it took some time to translate it; but 











we succeeded, and would say your time—‘ 3d 
of February ’—and terms—‘ $60’— are entirely 
satisfactory. As you suggest, we may be able 
to get you other engagements in this vicinity ; 
if so, we will advise you. Yours respectfully, 
‘*M, B. Castie.”’ 


Charles Dickens. 


A man of genius, simple, warm, sincere, 

He left a world grown kindlier than he came ; 

His hand the needy knew, but not his name; 

Dumb creatures snuffed a friend when he drew 
near, 

And the strange dog pricked une suspicious 
ear, 

Then couched his head secure. 
fame 

From critics’ measured praise or close-picked 
blame— 

He loved God’s gentler face, and made it dear. 

Was then Stylites’ post the better way, 

Or mingling with his kind, a man with men, 

Like Him that was and was not such as they ? 

I judge ye not, but to my simple ken, 

If on your guideboards the right name be kept, 

Some foe hath changed their places while ye 
slept. 


Safe be this 


J. R. Lowe xt. 


Varieties. 


MERICAN travellers in Europe have re- 

cently experienced no little inconvenience 
in collecting their drafts on account of the Con- 
tinental disturbance. In view of these difficul- 
ties, Messrs. Bowles Brothers & Co., bankers, 
of this city, have devised a plan of triple cur- 
rency credits, as they are called, which they 
claim to be a speciaity of their own. The 
credits are issued in the three currencies of 
younds, dollars, and frances, and enable the 
folder to draw at any point in the currency 
most available. A credit, for instance, held 
by a traveller in France, is not affected by 
local bank suspensions, as the holder has in 
reserve the power to draw on London. 


An amusing incident occurred last week in 
the morning train going west from Richmond 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. As the 
train entered the Blue Ridge tunnel at Rock- 
bridge Gap, one mile in length, a passenger 
sought to avail himself of the three minutes’ 
friendly darkness for the purpose of changing 
his linen. It so chanced that the clean shirt 
was stiffly starched, and the surfaces refused to 
part company, and, as the train emerged into 
daylight, the unhappy and unshirted man was 
frantically endeavoring to thrust his bare arms 
through the refractory sleeves. 


This is how warts come: ‘* The papillomata 
(warts, condylomata, epithelioma) originate 
essentially in an active neoplastic process tak- 
ing place in the rete, which penetrates to a 
greater or less extent into the likewise hyper- 
trophied connective-tissue matrix of the corium. 
The papille of the cutis here, too, perform only 
a passive réle, their elongation and dendritic 
form being occasioned by the hypertrophy of 
the epidermis; while the elevation of the sur- 
face of the skin is due to the hypertrophy of 
both.” 


The author of the famous German war-song, 

“Die Wacht am Rhein,” is still unknown. A 
teacher named Muellar, in Crefold, is the re- 
uted poet. But the composer of the music, 
for twenty years a resident of Crefold, and now 
living in reduced circumstances at Schmal- 
kalden, stated years ago he had received the 
poem from an anonymous author at Meurs, 
and been unable to learn his name. 


There are now 14,247 miles of railway in 
England, representing an aggregate capital of 
$2,511,314,435, and occupying 289 square miles 
of territory, or one acre in every 273 of England 
and Wales; one in every 8,123 in Scotland, 
and one in every 853 in Ireland. These lines 
carry, on the average, nearly 1,000,000 of pas- 
sengers every day, and in 1866 dispatched 6,- 
000,000 trains for freight and passengers, which 
travelled more than 168,000,000 miles, 











Population of the leading cities in Europe: 
London, 3,214,000; Paris, 1,950,000: Constan- 
tinople, 1,500,000; Berlin, 1,030,000 ; St. Peters- 
burg, 667,000; Vienna, 605,000; Naples, 600,- 
000; Liverpool, 520,000; Moscow, 425,000; 
Glasgow, 401,000; Madrid, 390,000; Dublin, 
392,000 ; Manchester, 840.000 ; Lisbon, 340,000 ; 
Amsterdam, 250,000. 


Some women are very strong, and can do as 
much work as a man. In Philadelphia there 
are several strong-minded women who get a 
living by shoplifting, and it is said they can 
lift as much as men. 


Creditor—“‘ How often must I climb three 
vairs of stairs before I get the amount of this 

fittle account?’? Debtor—*Do you think I 
am going to rent a place on the first floor to 
accommodate my creditors ¢”’ 

*“ Which side of the street do you live on, 
Mrs. Kippie?”’ said a counsel, cross-examining 
a witness. ‘On either side, sir. If ye go one 
way, it’s on the right; if ye go the other way, 
it’s on the left.” 


There is on exhibition at the stock-yards in 
Chicago an improved stock-car, which the in- 
ventor calls a“ palace stock-car.”” What’s in 


a name ? 


In Wyoming a woman beat her husband in 
the nomination for a local office, and they went 
home yee! satisfied that the office was to 
be in the family. 

In Austria, asbestos, boiled in wax, is used 
as a wick for kerosene oil-lamps, and being, as 
its name implies, incombustible, thus prepared, 
it lasts for fully a year. 


In English hotels the woman-servants carry 
up the baggage, while the men carry up cards 
and run on errands. 

There is no use in garden vegetables com- 
peting for prizes at the agricultural fairs—the 
cabbage will always be ahead. 


For farmers—The only commonplace thing 
you need not be afraid of “running into the 
ground ’’—the ploughshare. 


The North Georgia coal-region is estimated 
to extend through an area of 240 square miles, 
and expected to yield 1,300,000,000 tons. 


Marie Seebach, the gifted German trage- 
dienne, is thirty-three years old. Her parents 
were opera-singers. 

Nothing like a cold in the head to humble 
aman. It is pretty sure to bring him to his 
sneeze. 

The London Medical Press says that tight 
boots are ascertained to have a most injurious 
effect on the vision, 


Horses obey the Scriptural injunction to a 
certain extent. Their communications are al- 
ways neigh, neigh. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


In the present number of AppLetons’ JOURNAL 
appears the first of a series of illustrated papers, un- 
der the general title of 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


The Publishers, months since, sent Mr. 
Harry Fenn, one of our most accomplished draughts- 
men, on a tour through various parts of the country, 
for the purpose of securing the freshest and most effec- 
tive delineations of American scenery obtainable. Mr. 
Fenn, whose first trip was through the Southern coun- 
try, returned with his portfolio filled with a series of 
very striking and beautiful sketches. Mr, Fenn has 
since made numerous drawings of Northern localities, 
which will afford, in connection with his Southern 
sketches, an opportunity of presenting the most varied, 
striking, and interesting series of picturesque views 
of American localities yet produced. These drawings 
will all be executed by the best engravers, and will be 
accompanied by suitable letter-press. They will ap- 
pear at frequent intervals. This series of illustrated 
papers has been obtained at great cost, and will prove 
the most graphic and effective delineations of Ameri- 
can life and scenery yet produced in this country. 


some 
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Che Museum. 


\ TE copy from Sir John 

Lubbock’s “Origin of 
Civilization and Primitive Con- 
dition of Man,’’ just issued by 
D. Appleton & Co., the follow- 
ing account of the Fijian meth- 
ods of dressing the hair: 

“The Fijians give a great 
deal of time and attention to 
their hair, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Most of the chiefs have 
a special hair-dresser, to whom 
they sometimes devote several 
hours a day. Their heads of 
hair are often more than three 
feet in circumference, and Mr. 
Williams measured one which 
was nearly five feet round. This 
forces them to sleep on narrow 
wooden pillows, or neck-rests, 
which must be very uncomforta- 
ble. They also dye the hair. 
Black is the natural and favorite 
color; but some prefer white, 
flaxen, or bright red. 

***On one head,’ says Mr. 
Williams,* ‘all the hair is of a 
uniform height; but one-third 
in front is ashy or sandy, and 
the rest black, a sharply-defined 
separation dividing the two col- 
ors. Not a few are so ingeniously 
grotesque as to appear as if done 
purposely to excite laughter. On¢ 
has a large knot of fiery hair on 
his crown, all the rest of his 
head being bald. Another has 
the most of his hair cut away, 
leaving three or four rows of 
small clusters, as if his head 
were planted with small paint- 


* “ Fiji and the Fijians,” vol. i., 


p. 158. Fijian Modes of Dressing the Hair. 


brushes. A third has his head 
bare, except where a large patch 
projects over each temple. One, 
two, or three cords of twi 
hair often fall from the 
temple, a foot or eighteen inches 
long. Some men wear a number 
of these braids so as to forn 
curtain at the back of the 
reaching from one ear to 
other. A mode that requires 
great care has the hair wrought 
into distinct locks, radiating from 
the head. Each lock is a perfect 
cone, about seven inches long, 
having the base outward, so that 
the surface of the hair is marked 
out into a great number of smal] 
circles, the ends being turned in 
in each lock, toward the centre 
of the cone.’ ”’ 

These styles of hair-dressing, 
however, are not peculiar to the 
Fijians, but prevail extensively 
in Africa. The young men among 
the wild Kaffir tribes in South 
Africa draw their hair out t 
full extent, and stiffen it 
grease and shining-powders until 
their heads assume the appear- 
ance which those of English 
bishops used to present when 
they wore wigs. 

The Damaras of the same 1 
gion divide the hair into a ¢ 
number of strands, whic! 
fixed by imbuing them with 
mixture of grease and red oclire, 
and which are allowed to hang 
round the head like so many red 
eards. The men are very fas- 
tidious about their hair, and, as 
rain would utterly destroy all the 
elaborately-dressed locks, they 
use, in rainy weather, a piece of 
soft hide to cover their heads. 
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LLEWELLYN PARK, 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


LLEWELLYN PARK, at Orange, N. J., combines acknowledged 
healthfulness, accessibility, and social advantages, with an oppor- 
tunity to secure the enjoyment of a large and costly country place by 
the purchase of one acre of land, which carries with it the possession 
of fifty acres of pleasure-grounds, and seven miles of private drives, 
throughout a tract of land nearly as large as Central Park. All per- 
sons seeking a country home are invited to visit and examine the 
remaining building-sites of from one to five acres each, the greater 
portion of the Park having already been sold, and improved by New 


York Merchants. 
For maps, terms, and particulars, apply to the owner, 


L. 8. HASKELL, 
Orance, N. J. 





A. S. HATCH. 


HARVEY FFSK. 
Orrice or Fisk & Hatcn, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 5 Nassau St., N. Y., Oct. 15, 1870. 

Tuere 1s Now A CLEAR Prorir oF Twenty Per Cenr. in an exchange of 
United States 5-20 bonds for the Central Pacific Railroad bonds—in other words, for 
every $5,000 of the former there may be obtained $6,000 of the latter bonds, bearing 
the same rate of interest (6 per cent. in coin), not subject to be called in for 25 years, 
and founded upon a security sufficient to satisfy the most critical investors. 

The Central Pacific Railroad is one of the most prominent and productive lines on 
the Continent—its revenues are large, certain, and constantly increasing, as 1s shown 
by the following statement of its earnings since its beginning: 

Gross. Op. Expenses. 
401,94r 92 $121,669 53 
864,017 57 200,710 61 
1,470,653 50 430,923 33 
ssses++ 2,300,767 17 843,166 54 
1869 5,670,822 25 2,993,523 19 
The earnings of the main line for the current year will exceed $8,000,000, and are 
as follows; 
$413,104 41 | 
. 394,176 47 
e+e 488,332 OF | 
° 633,758 06 
May 768,719 77 | en 

Its securities have a ready and active market, both in this country and in Europe. 
They can always be couverted into money as readily as the bonds of the Gov crames 
and their stability and safety are thoroughly established and universally recogn:zed. 

Having originally negotiated these bonds, and knowing their value, we make @ 
specialty of dealing in them, as in Government securities, and. have no hesitates 
in recommending them to our friends and customers contemplating investments 1 


the exchange of Five-Twenties. 
e exchange of Fiv F & TCH. 


Net. 
$280,272 39 
664,206 96 
1,139,740 17 
1,457,600 03 
2,677,299 0 
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